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Found: A Treatment to 
Cure Acne 100% * 


BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


® TODAY, ANY MEDICAL discovery 
short of a cure for cancer, polio, or 
heart disease is apt to slip by us al- 
most unnoticed. And that’s what’s 
happened recently in the case of a 
startling and tested cure which can 
put an end to much of youthful 
misery, solve one of parents’ most 
vexing and heartbreaking problems 
—and offer new hope for us all. 
Now, at last and after many false 
starts, we have a simple, inexpen- 
sive and 100 per cent cure for our 
commonest skin ailment. The doc- 
tors call it acne, but you and I and 
millions like us who spent untold, 
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unhappy hours in front of mirrors 
in our teens know it all too well as 
pimples—or even just plain “break- 
ing out.” 

Of course, pimples never killed 
any boy or girl we ever knew, but 
they have destroyed more chances 
for youthful happiness than prob- 
ably any other single cause. And 
while the disease strikes hardest and 
most cruelly between the years of 12 
to 23, those of us who are older are 
far from immune. The same 
pimples and blotchy skin are found 
in men and women in their thirties. 
Nor does it stop there. In the form 





Acne means the pimples, the 
blotches, the breaking out that 
plagues us all, from our teens 
until well along in our forties 


of acne rosacea, or “middle age 
blush,” the stubborn skin disease 
strikes indiscriminately at folks in 
their forties. 

“Every human being has the di- 
vine right to look human,” the 
great Dr. William Mayo once re- 
marked. Acne’s millions of victims 
frequently wonder why their divine 
rights have been so cruelly disre- 
garded. For the sensitive adoles- 
cent, acne does a devilish job of 
making an already touchy age in- 
finitely more cruel. 

Not long ago in an Eastern city a 
16-year-old high school girl was 


nearly successful in a suicide at- 
tempt. Later she sobbed that she 
didn’t want to live because she 
hadn’t been invited to a school 
dance. And she knew why she 
hadn’t been invited. “It’s these 
awful pimples,” she cried in the 
accident ward of the city hospital. 

Sounds like a steal from those old 
a-cake-of-yeast-a-day complexion 
ads, doesn’t it? Listen to Dr. 
Marion B. Sulzberger, one of the 
world’s great authorities on skin 
diseases : 

“The future of many a young 
person is ruined by the unsightly 
lesions in precisely those skin sites 
which cannot be well hidden or 
covered . . . Whether it is a ques- 
tion of school contacts, getting a 
dancing partner or a boy friend, or 
making a successful marriage or ap- 
plying for a job, disfiguring acne 
often produces feelings of inferi- 
ority and psychological and emo- 
tional damage which may be per- 
manent and often color later life.” 

Naturally, such a serious and 
widespread ailment has brought 
forth hundreds of “cures.” 

All over the country family medi- 
cine chests groan with preparations 
supposedly designed to “cure” acne. 





* When this amazing story was 


first presented to us—carefully 
checked and rechecked—we offered 
a word of caution: 

“Look,” we said, “why not settle 
for claiming 95 or even 98% cures? 
Make it sound more reasonable. No 
one gets 100% results in 100 cases? 

But Doctors Kurtin and Yonteff 
held fast. “We did get 100% cures,” 
they countered. 


So 100% it is! —The Editors 
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These include the unpalatable 
cakes of yeast, laxatives, expensive 
skin creams, hormone preparations, 
abrasive soaps, evil-smelling sul- 
phur preparations, white lotions 
and costly tonics. In addition, most 
youngsters develop their own nasty 
and dangerous “cure’—squeezing 
pimples. None of these are very ef- 
fective and the last one only makes 
the face look much worse and fre- 
quently can lead to serious infec- 
tion. 

Today the pimples and blotches 
can be removed safely with the aid 
of an inexpensive black salve and 
sunlight. Thanks to the lengthy re- 
searches of two Eastern skin spe- 
cialists any youngster can now get 
rid of his facial blemishes merely 
with the initial help of his own local 
doctor and about two dollars’ worth 
of a simple prescription that any 
pharmacy can handle. And right 
now the sunlight is free. 

In addition, this new treatment 
has shown remarkable results in 
clearing up other common skin con- 
ditions such as “barber’s itch” and 
some eczema-like ailments. Mean- 
while, its discoverers are testing it 
carefully on a host of other skin 
conditions. 

This dramatic discovery had its 
start shortly before the war when 
the two young dermatologists, Dr. 
Abner Kurtin and Dr. Ruben Yon- 
teff, attached to the Dermatological 
Clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York, became dissatisfied with 
meager relief they could give the 
hundreds of pimpled youngsters 
who came to them for help. 

Both doctors remembered well 
the emotional troubles their own 
youthful acne had given them. And 
thus equipped with a sensitive un- 
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derstanding of the psychological 
problem both doctors plunged into 
a full-length study of every kind 
of therapy ever attempted on acne. 
They checked the extensive medical 
literature dealing with various ex- 
periments at diet therapy—the low 
carbohydrate diets, the low fat diets 
and others. None of these diets, 
they found, had any lasting effec- 
tiveness. 

They then checked X-ray. They 
found that the rays were effective 
in many stubborn cases. X-ray had 
the disadvantage of being expen- 
sive, and furthermore, it sometimes 
dried the skin excessively, even per- 
manently. And, of course, in many 
cases it just didn’t work at all. 

Finally, they investigated Vita- 
min A therapy and learned that in 
large doses of about 150,000 units 
per day it seemed to do some good. 
But the results were none too cer- 
tain. And nowhere could they find 
any treatment that had achieved 
results in a very high percentage 
of cases and could be applied easily 
and inexpensively. 

Then one day in mid-June, an 
unhappy 15-year-old girl whose 
acne made her so painfully shy that 
she never left her home on week- 
ends, came in with a smile. For the 
first time since she had been coming 
to the clinic she actually seemed 
happy. 

“T always feel better when sum- 
mer comes,” she said. “My pimples 
clear up a little when I get a lot of 
sunlight.” 

“Of course,” Dr. Kurtin mused. 
“My pimples always cleared up in 
the summer, too .. . Now if we can 
only find out why we might have 
something.” 

Sunlight 


alone, both doctors 
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knew, was good but not good 
enough. Was there any way to 
make the sun’s rays more effective 
without harming the skin? After a 
year of work they accidentally stum- 
bled on a combination of harmless 
chemicals that seemed to be the 
answer. The final ointment they 
evolved contained crude coal tar, 
sulfur, sulfathiazole and lanolin. 

The sulfathiazole is the puzzling 
element in the mixture. By itself it 
has no effect on acne. And its well 
known bacteria-killing ability is not 
very important here. Yet apparent- 
ly when the drug is combined with 
coal tar the resulting mixture makes 
an unusually effective skin sensi- 
tizer. 

The chance to try their new 
remedy came about the same time 
to both doctors. Both were called 
into the Army. Dr. Yonteff went 
overseas with an Army general hos- 
pital and Dr. Kurtin went over 
with the 12th Army as dermatolo- 
gist for a group of general hospitals. 
Before they left the ETO both doc- 
tors had been credited for clearing 
up the faces of more than 600 offi- 
cers and enlisted men. Their treat- 
ment had been dubbed “Black 
Magic for pimples” by grateful 
GI’s. 

When they returned to the U. S. 
to start their practises all over again 
both doctors knew they still had one 
hurdle to overcome before they 
could announce their results to the 
medical profession. They still had 
too few cases where the treatment 
had worked on women. They had 
only treated a handful of WACs 
and nurses in the ETO and they 
were anxious to get more female 
cases. 

Before long in their clinic and 


private practise they had accumu- 
lated another 150 cases which 
showed conclusively that the oint- 
ment and sunlight therapy was 
equally effective on women. 

When their report appeared last 
year in the New York State Jour- 
nal of Medicine they announced 
the results obtained in their most 
recent 100 cases: Twenty of these 
latest cases had cleared up in a 
brief two weeks. Another 35 had 
cleared up in five weeks. And the 
remaining 45 stubborn cases took 
from 12 to 16 weeks. It all added 
up to 100 successful cases in 100 
tries—a most unusual accomplish- 
ment in medicine. 

Soon after the article appeared 
hundreds of requests for reprints 
poured in on the two dermatolo- 
gists. And since then skin specialists 
all over the country have gotten 
equally effective and dramatic re- 
sults with the black salve and sun- 
light treatment. The therapy is so 
uncomplicated that many ordinary 
physicians with no particular ex- 
perience in dermatology have also 
been able to treat their acne pa- 
tients successfully. 

The salve can only be obtained 
by prescription but it is so simple 
and inexpensive—two dollars’ 
worth easily lasts six weeks—that 
any local pharmacy can make it. 
Dr. Kurtin advises that an acne 
victim should first see his local doc- 
tor in order to make sure that he 
really has acne. Once your physi- 
cian determines that you really 
have acne he can then prescribe 
the Kurtin-Yonteff ointment and 
give you instructions on using it 
plus some general dietary informa- 
tion. 

Every night the ointment is put 
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on the acne areas of the face and 
neck. Unfortunately, the black salve 
will stain bed linen, particularly the 
pillowcase. Some patients simply 
write up the increased laundry bills 
to the cost of therapy while others 
cover their pillows with clean, old 
remnants of sheets. 

It takes about a week for the skin 
to become sensitized. Then a few 
minutes’ exposure to bright sun- 
light will bring on a burning sensa- 
tion. As soon as this happens you 
must get out of the sun. During the 
summer this is done every day and 
each time you find yourself able to 
endure a few more minutes of 
bright sun. The skin will tan to a 
beautiful coffee color, and in a few 
weeks you will be able to tolerate a 
normal dose of the sun’s rays. 

The first week of treatment 
makes some patients despair. Usu- 
ally there is a temporary increase 
in the number of pimples breaking 
out. But within a few days a marked 
improvement is noted and by the 
end of the fourth week most patients 
find their skin satisfactorily cleared. 
After several months the face may 
break out again. But now it can be 
controlled with only occasional ap- 
plications of the ointment. 

During the late fall and winter 
months when bright sunlight isn’t 
available ultra-violet lamp treat- 
ment is prescribed. 


SOMETIMES PATIENTS complain 
to Dr. Kurtin: 

“This treatment of yours is fine, 
Doc, but why don’t you fellows do 
something about the underlying 
conditions that bring on acne in- 
stead of just treating the surface 
skin?” 


It’s a good question, and derma- 


tologists have been asking it them- 
selves for years. The trouble is, of 
course, that they now know pretty 
well what brings on acne. The basic 
villain is the male sex hormone that 
gets out of line right after puberty 
and somehow affects the oil glands 
of the skin so that they get plugged 
up and produce the pimples on 
the skin. Girls are also affected, 
because they, too, have a certain 
amount of male sex hormone. 
Nature simply doesn’t believe in 
100 per cent males and 100 per cent 
females. 

Some attempts have been made 
to get at this underlying cause of 
acne but with only limited success 
thus far. Hormone therapy is al- 
ways expensive and because there is 
still much we don’t know about the 
endocrine glands, doctors don’t like 
to tinker with them too much. 

Once the effectiveness of their 
ointment was clearly established the 
two doctors also tested its useful- 
ness in other kinds of skin ailments. 
Thus far the black ointment and 
sun combination has obtained great 
results in clearing up a fairly com- 
mon ailment of middle-aged men 
and women—acne rosacea, better 
known as “middle-age blush.” The 
faces of those suffering from it be- 
come beet red, and the nose and 
cheek areas get covered with hard 
pimples. Worse still, it can some- 
times bring on the so-called “whis- 
key nose.” Fortunately, the Kurtin- 
Yonteff treatment has been as effec- 
tive here as in ordinary acne. 

But it is with younger patients 
that the cure has proven most dra- 
matic. 

Recently, I spent a day in Dr. 
Kurtin’s office talking to some of 
them about the effectiveness of the 
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new treatment on their acne. From 
them, I also got a full measure of 
the terrible ignorance that most 
youngsters and their families have 
about acne. 

Some of the boys I spoke to told 
me they were ashamed to get any 
medical care for their pimples be- 
cause they thought it meant they 
had syphilis. Another youngster 
told me he didn’t do anything 
about it for years because he was 
sure the pimples were simply na- 
ture’s “punishment” for occasional 
masturbation. One girl, a_ high 
school graduate, admitted that 
until she started taking treatment 
she firmly believed that the pimples 
would go away only when she got 
married. 

Another of the teen-age patients 
told me that she was in an auto 
accident recently and she was half- 
glad that most of her face and head 


had to be bandaged. 
“At least it hid my pimples,” she 
said. “In fact when they were ready 


to remove the bandages I seriously 
tried to talk the doctor into letting 
me keep wearing them.” 

After treatment the effects of the 
cleared faces on the lives of these 
youngsters are vivid and dramatic. 
Dr. Kurtin has lost track of the 
many patients who got engaged or 
married after their faces were 
cleared. But there is one wedding 
invitation he’ll save a long time. 

When he received the invitation 
he immediately recognized the 
name of the bride-to-be. She had 
been one of his first patients after 
he got out of the Army. But some- 
thing about her fiance’s name also 
seemed familiar. Dr. Kurtin checked 
his old Army hospital records and 
found the answer: the young man 
was one of the many soldiers he 
had cured of acne when he was 
with the 12th Army Group. 

You could call it coincidence, of 
course. But everything considered, 
“black magic” might be a better 
term for it. on 
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“Experts” take warning: 98 per cent of all accidents are caused by experienced motorists 
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Toy Boston Terrier 


HOW TO BUY A PUP 


® SUPPOSE YOU want to get mar- 
ried. You drop into a_ nearby 
YWCA, look over the young ladies, 
pick out a cute one, get a license, 
and take your new wife home. But 





FOR YOUR CHILD 


she turns out to have a horrible dis- 
position—so you live unhappily 
ever after. 

Silly? Of course. But it’s in just 
this senseless fashion that most of 


us select a new puppy who, in his 
lesser way, is just as much a part of 
a family as a wife is. A pup shares 
your home, depends on you, gives 
and receives affection. He should 
be chosen as a friend, not a toy. 

Before you plan to buy a dog for 
your child, first consider your 
child and yourself. Is the child old 
enough to share in the everyday 
pleasure and responsibility of a pet? 
Have you the time and patience 
to train your child to train the dog? 

If you answer “yes” to these two 
questions, then ask yourself: 

“What kind of dog will suit us 
best?” Any breed has its good 
points; so has a good-tempered 
mongrel. Since the dog is to be a 
child’s pet, don’t buy a hunting 
dog or a work dog. 

“What size?” Unless you have 
a big backyard, you'd better choose 
a small dog—anything bigger than 
an airedale will be a problem to 
exercise. 

“What age?” A young child 
should have a dog beyond the little- 
puppy stage. At seven or eight 
months, the pup is old enough to 
take the friendly mauling he’ll get. 
Don’t hesitate to buy a dog as old 
as three years—he’ll adopt you. 

“Where shall I buy him?” The 
kennel that breeds and raises dogs 
is the best place to get him. Don’t 
buy from a pet shop unless the 
owner will first allow you to take 
the pup to a veterinarian. 

“How shall I choose him?” Once 
you see a pup you and your child 
like, visit him a few times and get 
to know him. See how he gets along 
with the child. Watch for signs of 
nervousness. If you admit your lack 
of knowledge and ask the breeder’s 
advice, he’s sure to help. 


CONTINUED 
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Here are a few 

pups who would be 
good companions for 
your son or daughter 





The cocker spaniel needs careful attention during his early months. Don't buy one too 
young-——seven or eight months is a safe age. When well-trained, he's a lively playmate. 
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Despite their doleful expressions, dachshunds are good-natured, playful, and highly intelli- 


gent dogs. They are especially suitable pets for children who live in city apartments. 


The attractive small French poodle is frisky, Since you want c pet, not a prize-winner, 
friendly and much stronger than he looks. remember that a mongrel can be mighty nice. 
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There’s Ecstasy in 
Baking Bread 


BY WILLIAM E. MASSEE 


Believe it or not, this culinary amateur finds it 


impossible to make bad bread. Here’s his recipe 


@ WHEN WE MOVED to the country 
last fall, I realized that if I were 
ever to indulge myself in my par- 
ticular craving for home-baked 
fresh bread, I would have to bake 
it myself. My craving—like yours, 
I imagine—stemmed from a boy- 
hood memory of warm loaves cool- 
ing in a vast, high-ceilinged small- 
town kitchen and the taste of cold 
lamb sandwiches made from that 
bread for Sunday night suppers in 
a flagged grape arbor, cool and 
green. 

Besides, I was curious to find out 
what it feels like to knead bread— 
and finally, I was convinced that 
the entire process couldn’t possibly 
be as hard as everybody made out. 
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Indeed, it was a wild reference to 
this latter viewpoint one evening 
after a particularly dry Martini 
which led to the calling of my bluff, 
and to our first shopping expedition 
for yeast granules, packets, flour 
and breadpans. 

That same night we buttered our 
first crusty heels, and ever since 
then we have been periodically af- 
fecting the digestion of ourselves 
and friends. 

In all that time there has never 
been a failure, except once when I 
mistook the salt can for the sugar 
container and another time when I 
set the dough to rise in an oven 
turned on low. Even these were 
unimportant, though, for it is im- 





possible to make bread that doesn’t* 


taste at least twice as good as any 
you can buy. The rewards are out 
of all proportion to the half-hour’s 
effort involved. 

The difficulties of making bread 
are all mythical. The yeast does all 
the work, and there is no longer 
the need for making a sponge and 
letting it rise overnight. The hard- 
est part of the process is sifting the 
flour and greasing the pans, unless 
you also include the tantalizing 
wait while the bread is baking, with 
its rich smell curling through the 
house. 

That is not to say we didn’t have 
our troubles. But those troubles did 
not have to do with the making of 
bread so much as in finding out 
how to go about it. Never having 
made bread before, we got pans 
that were too large at first. Finally, 
though, we did get three the right 
size; 34% by 72 inches on the bot- 
tom and about 2% inches high. 
We even found the seamless type, 
which are the easiest to grease and 
clean. But the worst job was to 
find the right recipe. 

We own 13 cookbooks, yet there 
isn’t a satisfactory bread recipe in 
one of them. If the directions were 
simple and clear, the ingredients 
were complicated, and vice versa. 
By the time we discovered an excel- 
lent pamphlet from the Wheat 
Flour Institute in Chicago, and 
some government bulletins from 
the Bureau of Documents in Wash- 
ington, we had already learned the 
hard way. 

Naturally, we started with scalded 
milk recipes and butter for shorten- 
ing, but the loaves were too much 
like cake, small and sweet. We used 
the best flours, both white and 


whole wheat at first, but will now 
settle for baker’s flour or unbleached 
flour if we can find it. For shorten- 
ing, we use bacon drippings, fats 
from a roast, or anything else that 
happens to be around. We use 
water from the tap, or water vege- 
tables have been boiled in, for the 
liquid. Potato water is supposed to 
be best, and some people insist they 
can tell the difference. We don’t 
argue. 

One of the best recipes we’ve run 
across is in Marjorie Mosser’s Good 
Maine Food (Doubleday, 1939), 
and it is certainly the simplest: two 
yeast packages, two tablespoons of 
sugar, two of shortening, one of 
salt, a quart of water, and three 
quarts of flour. It took us a bit of 
time to find out that 12 cups 
equalled three quarts, and the di- 
rection, “knead until smooth and 
elastic” was a mystery until a few 
batches had been made. But we 
discovered that these proportions 
were basic. 

All the books treat bread baking 
as if it were a secret art, full of pit- 
falls. Too much sugar and the 
crust would burn; too little and the 
yeast wouldn’t rise; too much ris- 
ing and the bread would be full of 

holes; too little 
and it would be 
heavy; too hot 
an oven and the 
bread would fall; 
too cool an oven 
and the crust 
wouldn’t brown; 
too much short- 
ening and_ the 
bread wouldn’t 
taste right. 
What they for- 
cot to mention is 
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that all these things made practi- 
cally no difference—the loaves al- 
ways tasted good. At first we were 
worried about putting too much 
flour in, but now, if it’s sticky and 
hard to knead, we just dump in 
another cup. Tastes fine. 

It seems to be impossible to make 
bad bread, and it’s equally hard to 
make a lot of work out of it. To 
start with, put a quart of lukewarm 
water into a big bowl, then dump 
in the two packages of yeast and 
the two tablespoons of sugar. It 
takes about five minutes for this to 
work, during which time you can 
grease another bowl and _ three 
small pans or two large ones, and 
get out a couple of feet of wax 
paper and the kneading board. If 
you like, you can worry about 
whether your water was too cool or 
too warm, and even tést it experi- 
mentally by putting a drop on your 
wrist. But this is unnecessary, and 
you can save time by sifting a pile 
of flour onto the wax paper. 

When time is up, drop in blobs 
of shortening equal to two table- 
spoons. Then dump in six cups of 
sifted flour and stir it until you get 
a batter. This takes a couple of 
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minutes. Add a big tablespoon of 
salt. Sift another mound of flour 
on the wax paper, then hold your 
empty sifter over the bowl and 
dump six cups of flour into the 
sifter. 

This sounds hard, but between 
cups, set the sifter down on the 
kneading board. Some will fall to 
the board, but you are going to 
need some there, anyway. By sift- 
ing the last half of the flour into 
the bowl, you get a smoother dough 
without much stirring. Keep your 
hands out of the bowl. The dough 
is sticky. A wooden salad spoon is 
good for stirring, for the dough 
doesn’t seem to stick to it as much 
as it does to a metal one. 

The best way to stir the dough, 
as it begins to thicken, is to keep 
shoving it into the center, sifting 
your flour around the edges of the 
ball. When all 12 cups of the flour 
are in, the dough should be pretty 
floury, sticking to itself rather than 
the sides of the bowl. But don’t 
trust it. 

Put a large handful of flour on 
the board, cover your hands with 
the flour, and turn the dough out 
on the board, scraping out the 
stickings with your spoon. Now you 
knead it “until smooth and elastic” 
—and this is the time when you 
discover why people have been 
making bread for so many cen- 
turies. Kneading is like going to 
Paris, you can’t believe it until 
you've done it. 

The process is simple. You 
merely fold the dough over on itself, 
bringing the farther edge toward 
you, push it down, turn it a quar- 
ter of the way around, and fold it 
over again. Chances are you will 
get so absorbed you will forget to 
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keep the board floured, or your 
hands floured, and the dough will 
begin to stick. This takes some of 
the fun out of it, so use plenty of 
flour. As you fold over the dough, 
wipe your hand over the top.of the 
ball to get rid of any surplus flour. 

I have seen strong men go to 
bits after a few joyous minutes of 
kneading, and watched the former 
captain of one of our better foot- 
ball teams knead blissfully for half 
an hour. This is unnecessary, for 
five minutes of kneading is enough 
for the bread, even if it’s not enough 
for you. 

Though you may not want to 
just yet, turn the dough into that 
other bowl you greased, sloshing it 
around a bit so that some of the 
grease gets on the exposed surface 
of the ball, and set it to rise, cov- 
ered with a towel. It should rise 
until about double in bulk, or for 
an hour, more or less. This is a 
good time to have a drink, or eat 
lunch, or perform some other pleas- 
ant activity. 

The dough should be set to rise 
in a warm place, free of draughts, 
and then covered with a towel, 
according to all recipes. The best 
place for this is in an oven warmed 
to 90°, or so that it feels warm to 

the hand. If you 
forget to turn off 
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the oven, the dough will rise 
quickly, overflow the bowl, and 
about half fill the oven in a little 
over half an hour. You do not want 
this to happen, and if you are for- 
getful, leave the dough sitting on 
the kitchen table, and let it rise 
for an hour and a half. 

Once it’s risen, punch down the 
dough, and turn it out on the board 
again. You punch dough down by 
punching it with your fist. You can 
take a good poke at it, just for fun, 
if you wish, or push down gently. 
On the board, press the dough flat 
with the palms of your hands, and 
knead as before. This squeezes out 
the biggest bubbles. After a couple 
of minutes, cut the dough into 
equal loaves with a sharp knife, 
smooth them into an oval about 
the shape of your pans, lay them in 
the pans, grease the top surfaces 
with butter, cover—and set to rise 
again. The dough should about 
half fill the pans. 

A pastry brush, wetted first in 
water, comes in handy for greasing 
the loaves, or you can do it with 
your fingers. A convenient time to 
melt the butter is just before you 
punch down the dough, and the 
easiest way to do it is to put a 
couple of tablespoons in a measur- 
ing cup and set it on a low burner. 

The dough in the pans should 
be allowed to rise a second time un- 
til double in bulk, or until it begins 
to arch half an inch or so out of the 
pans. This second rising also takes 
about an hour. The pans are then 
put in a medium hot oven (about 
425°) for 20 minutes, at which 
point the oven is turned down to 
on 

It takes between 45 minutes and 
an hour to bake bread, and you can 
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tell when it’s done by the brownness them, and to make the best of it. 
of the crust. There are all kinds of recipes 
The bread shrinks away from for bread, some even including 
the pan when it is done, so it is bananas, peanuts, oatmeal, and 
easy to get out. It should be al- quick rolled oats. There are even 
lowed to cool on its side before special recipes for raisin and nut 
being cut, but I have never seen breads. None of these have been 
this happen. As a sop to the rules tried, not only because they sound 
of the game, we usually cut it on awful, but because they seem like 
its side, but neither our friends nor a lot of work. You can find them 
ourselves have patience enough to in any cookbook, and you're wel- 
let it cool. Hot bread is incredibly come to them. 
bad for the stomach, and there In spite of this, it doesn’t take 
have been times when we let it cool special ingredients to make bread, 
for as much as five minutes, but and no special skill. Anyone can 
with hot, homemade bread around, do it. 
all stomachs in the vicinity are ex- And in any event, it’s certainly 
pected to take what’s coming to’ worth a try. as 


THE UNFAITHFUL ARABIAN GIRL 


@ On the Great Oasis in the center of the desert lived the mighty Sheik 
\l-Kabir. The Sheik had many treasures of jewels and silks and blooded 
camels. But most prized of all was the lovely harem girl, Sulamith. 

One day, returning from a victorious raid on an enemy chieftain, the 
Sheik heard that Sulamith had been unfaithful to her Master. The Sheik 
was distraught. “I must kill her,” he said. “And killing her I shall lose 
everything that is dear to me.” 

“No,” said his wise friend. “You must not kill her, for that would be 
plucking out the apple of your eye. Without harming a hair of her 
beautiful head, she shall be punished with a punishment worse than death. 
You must not question me, but trust me and give me authority to act.” 

“So be it,” ordered the Sheik. 

The wise man directed that the unfaithful Sulamith be placed in a 
magnificent tent, to dwell there alone with her slaves. He ordered that 
she be ornamented with the finest robes and the rarest jewels. Each morn- 
ing she was bathed in rare perfumes and anointed with the golden powders 
brought especially for her from China. 

After many days, Sulamith begged audience with the Sheik. He granted 
her request. 

“Oh, Master,” she said, sinking to her knees, “I am the most miserable 
of all your slaves. Grant me death rather than this fate.” 

“But,” replied the Sheik, “you have fine clothes, jewels, everything to 
please you. Why do you wish death?” 

“Ah yes,” said the unhappy Sulamith, “you have given me everything to 
make me beautiful. But I have learned that beauty is as dust when there 
is no one about to admire me—no one to care whether I am beautiful or not.” 

The wise man leaned over to the Sheik. “To be without admirers is, for 
a beautiful woman, a fate worse than death. She has been punished.” 

—Albert A. Brandt 








BY IVO DUCHACEK 


As told to 
Mary Cremmen and Diana Mowrer 


Ivo Duchacek was not the first to flee from behind the Iron 
_Curtain—nor will he be the last—but his story is the most 
moving the Editors have evér read. We know you will agree 





® | WALKED to the front door and 
silentiy swung it open. A long clear 
whistle cut through the air. The 
Communist agents were ready. 
Our house was built on a hill in 
a quiet residential section of Prague. 


A deserted road curved above and 
below the house and, since Feb- 
ruary 25, 1948, the day the Reds 
seized power in Czechoslovakia, 
every time one of us stepped out of 
my house someone hidden from 
view—someone no one of us ever 
saw—whistled. At this signal two 
men would step out of the shadows 
and follow. 

They tracked us everywhere. If 
I drove, they followed in another 
car. If the nurse took Ivo to play 
in the park or the baby to the doc- 
tor, or if my wife went to shop, 
each was always shadowed by two 
men. Never were we free. 

Night was worse than day. The 
house on the hill just above us was 
owned by Communists. At first we 
thought it a mistake that someone 
always forgot to turn off a light in 
the bathroom. Gradually, though, 
we realized that it was no ordinary 
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light, but a powerful beam directed 
straight at our front gate. Day and 
night we were caught in a Com- 
munist spotlight. 

And so on that fateful morning 
when I bade farewell to my family 
I heard the hateful whistle. 

Earlier, I had lain in bed, dread- 
ing the moment I would be fully 
awake to face the most decisive day 


‘of my life. 


I shivered in the cold grey dawn 
that enveloped Prague. Could a 
man and his entire family possibly 
escape through the Iron Curtain? 

Quickly I slipped out of bed. 

In the bathroom mirror I saw 
the face, the face which had been 
photographed for every Commu- 
nist outpost, police station, border 
patrol in Czechoslovakia—the face 
I shuddered to think was mine. 

I heard my wife’s voice. “Dar- 
ling, are you up?” I took one more 
look in the mirror. Ivo Duchacek, 
anti-Communist, Chairman of, the 
Foreign Relations Committee in 
Parliament, God help you! 

Breakfast differed not an iota. 
That was a vital part of the escape 





plan. Nothing changed. Nothing 
to arouse suspicion. 

Nobody could be trusted, not 
the janitor, nor the cook. One of 
them had revealed to the Com- 
munists that my house was a meet- 
ing place for the leaders of all 
groups determined to resist the 
Russians. Could we rely on the 
maid, Annette, who stood by the 
crib feeding our nine-month-old 
baby, Sylvia? 

My wife and I spoke casually: 

“Are you going shopping... .” 

“Is there anything I can get 
es 

“Be sure to dress Ivo warmly . . .” 

Breakfast ended. This was the 
moment to depart, perhaps forever, 
from those I loved most. I dressed 
as if for a day at the office, not 
like a man preparing to run for his 
life. I kissed my wife goodbye like 
a husband returning at the end of 
the day, not like a man bursting to 
cry out a thousand words of love, 
of warning, of hope. 

At this moment, according to the 
usual routine, Nurse came to take 
the baby from the maid. 

“T will dress Sylvia to go out, 
Madame,” she said to Francine. 

The second both servants left 
the room I fell on my knees and 
opened ‘both arms for Ivo. 

“My darling boy,” I tried to 
restrain my voice. “Just to please 
Papa you must do as he says. Re- 
member how I have been telling 
you that a time would come when 
you must pretend you have a dif- 
ferent name?” I hugged him and 
whispered, “This is the day. Please 
for Papa tell anyone who asks that 
you are Carlino Gomez.” 

“But I am Ivo Duchacek Jr.,” he 
cried. My heart sank. 


As soon as he could talk my wife 
had taught our boy to give his 
name and address in case he was 
ever lost. Ivo, a spirited, laughing 
towhead, thought it a wonderful 
game and to everyone he met he 
always proudly declared, “I am Ivo 
Duchacek Jr. I live at 13 Pod 
Klikovkou.” 

How could I make him under- 
stand that in order to survive he 
must become Carlino Gomez? I 
tried again. 

“Papa and Mamma know you 
are their boy, but please pretend to 
other people that you are Carlino 

mez.” 

Before I could say another word 
I heard the maid’s returning steps. 
My chance was over. 

Now I walked to the garage. My 
old °38 German Wanderer was 
frozen just as on every winter 
morning, and Francine came out 
to help push it out to the- road. 
Before it could escape down the 
hill I jumped aboard and for the 
benefit of inquisitive ears called 
casually to my wife, “Thanks, 
darling!” 

Thanks, darling, I sighed. Thanks 
for you, our children, our life to- 
gether . . . Suddenly in the rear 
view mirror I saw my pursuers. 
Reminiscing was over. Now every- 
thing depended on the present— 
and no margin for error. Every im- 
perfect thought or move could end 
life itself. 

The most vital point in the entire 
plot was that we all flee Czechoslo- 
vakia on the same day. We could 
not possibly go together, but we 
had to coordinate our escape so 
that no one of us would be left be- 
hind as hostage. 

The past two weeks my wife and 
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I had laid our plans with the new 
anti-Communist underground. We 
did not have the heart to leave the 
children’s faithful French nurse, 
which meant there were five of us 
—and also meant fearfully high 
odds against our success. Every in- 
finitesimal detail of each one of 
our flights had to be laboriously 
worked out. 

As I pulled into the central 
square of Prague I drove straight to 
the police headquarters. My role 
had begun. 


4 AT HOME meanwhile my 


wife faced the most compli- 
cated of plans. Before she 
could give a thought to her- 
sclf there were nine-month-old Syl- 
via, four-year-old Ivo and _ their 
nurse to look after. This was our 


plan for them: 
A Latin American friend with 


a passport for himself and five chil- 
dren had promised to try to smug- 
gle our two children into France 


with his own. Could it possibly 
work? Would not the devils guard- 
ing the border notice the two extra 
names written in on the passport? 
And how could our infant survive 
such an ordeal? What would she 
cat? 

Gradually we evolved a plan. 
Two nights before our departure 
the baby carriage mattress was 
emptied of stuffing and refilled with 
small packages of dried milk, dried 
eggs, the barest necessities of baby 
food and clothing. Next morning 
our nurse wheeled baby and car- 
riage out the front door. 

The familiar whistle cut the si- 
lence of the deserted neighborhood. 
Downhill walked , Nurse with the 
carriage. Two spies slipped quickly 
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out of a nearby clump of shrubbery. 

It was a beautiful, crisp, sunny 
day, and Nurse headed for the 
park. She strolled up one sidewalk, 
down another, humming a tune, 
greeting friends, enjoying the snow 
that lay everywhere. Gradually, 
cleverly, she tired her guards. At 
length, bored with this obviously 
harmless woman, they headed back 
to their hideout near our home. 

In an instant Nurse darted out of 
the park. She wheeled the carriage 
down one street, across another, 
and disappeared into an alley. A 
man was waiting. Without a word, 
he snatched out the mattress filled 
with baby food and melted into a 
basement doorway. Nurse spun the 
carriage around and in a second 
was back on the street. Humming 
a popular tune, she started home. 

That, of course, was but a frac- 
tion of our plan to save the baby. 
The next scene came on our day of 
departure. As soon as I drove off 
Francine remembered what she 
had to do. The taxi—was it time? 
Five minutes to go. 

Since our wires were tapped, a 
friend was to telephone that morn- 
ing for a taxi to come to a nonex- 
istent number on our street. At 
exactly 10 a.m. my wife was at the 
window, waiting. The taxi came, 
slowly climbing past our house and 
on up the hill. Francine hurried 
into a coat and stepped outside. 

For the first time in her life she 
wanted to hear the whistle, wanted 
to feel the secret police behind her. 
Up the hill she walked, calmly. 
The taxi driver, unable to find the 
number he had been given, was on 
the way down when Francine 
stopped him. 

“A womar must take a sick baby 
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to the doctor. Will you drive her?” 

This was all part of our plot. Be- 
cause our street was dead end, 
whenever we left we always had to 
go downhill. Consequently the po- 
lice spies were habitually stationed 
at the foot of the street. This time 
however Francine went up the hill, 
and there was no one to follow but 
the whistler himself. And while he 
followed Francine, the nurse had a 
chance to carry the baby out of the 
house undetected. 

Francine had just finished speak- 
ing to the driver when she turned 
to face the spy. Nonchalantly she 
eased away from the taxi. 

“Just a minute!” snarled her 
shadow. “What were you saying?” 

Over his shoulder Francine could 
see Nurse mounting the hill towards 
the taxi. Time, time! A few sec- 
onds would be enough. 

Francine casually buttoned her 
coat, then slowly replied : 

“T only said there was a woman 
with a sick baby who needed to be 
taken to the doctor. It is nothing 
important.” 

They both turned to see Nurse 
climb into the taxi. The driver 
started the engine. The cab rolled 
down, down, and Francine uttered 
not a sound as her baby was taken 
away. 

Nurse had her instructions. At 
the doctor’s office she was to pay 
the driver and hide in the vestibule 
until the taxi disappeared. Then 
quickly returning to the street she 
would hail another cab and drive 
to a lonely country road outside 
Prague where she hoped to be met 
by our Latin American friend, 
Senor Gomez. 

Francine, at home again, faced 
the inevitable: Ivo was next. 


I could not possibly describe the 
terror Francine and I had felt each 
time we had discussed his plan of 
escape. Would he, could he, pos- 
sibly forget the hundreds of warn- 
ings we had given him all his life 
never to forget his name and ad- 
dress? 

Francine knelt to dress Ivo 
warmly. Too soon he was ready. 
His mother fought back the tears 
as she kissed her last unsuspecting 
lamb goodbye. 

“Darling,” she tried to sound 
gay, “today you must have a won- 
derful time playing in the park, and 
pretty soon a nice man is going to 
come in a car and take you away 
to his house for a cup of chocolate.” 
She felt her throat burn. “And 
please, please, my darling, remem- 
ber what papa has said and pretend 
you are Carlino Gomez.” 

Without a word the little boy 
opened the door and walked out. 
Good God, what was going to hap- 
pen? Husband, son, baby—gone. 
Never to return. Never to be seen 
again? How many times can one 
woman dic? 

Slowly, painfully the plan re- 
turned. Dry your tears, straighten 
your dress, smooth your hair. Pre- 
pare to go shopping. In a few 
minutes, tell the maid you are go- 
ing to market. Say that no one will 
be home to lunch, but that the 
whole family will have dinner to- 
gether. Order the menu—onion 
soup, frankfurters, mashed pota- 
toes, carrots for Ivo, and for Mon- 
sieur you will try to buy some beer. 

“Goodbye, Annette, and oh yes, 
if I am not back before dusk, please 
put on all the lights as usual.” 

Francine opened the front door, 
heard the dreaded whistle and, for 
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the last time, walked down the 
street we had once called our own. 

The police followed her across 
the park and into the shopping cen- 
ter. In one store she stopped to 
sniff perfume, in another she ad- 
mired a fur coat. At the market the 
apples were too green, the lettuce 
too expensive. On her fingers she 
counted off the things she knew 
cook needed. There was nothing 
suspicious about the way she 
shopped. 

Outdoors again, Francine walked 
across the street to the movie thea- 
ter. Without a backward glance at 
the men she knew were still trailing 
her, she paid her crowns and 
walked in. The feature movie lasted 
over an hour. She never stirred. 
During the preview, however, Fran- 
cine picked up her shopping bag 
and headed toward the ladies’ 
room. 

At the first exit she half turned. 
No one following. She took three 
more steps and paused. Not a 
sound. She darted to the fire escape 
door which was next to the ladies’ 
room, eased it open and in a second 
was gone. 

She crept down like a cat. In the 
alley nothing stirred. She stepped 
onto the main street and lost herself 
in the crowd. Daring to look only 
straight ahead Francine hurried 
along street after street, finally 
slipped into a doorway, climbed 
three flights of stairs and then, 
exhausted with fear and trembling 
with emotion, she gave the signal, 
three knocks, on a shabby wooden 
door. It opened and Francine 
stepped into a darkened room. 

What shocking news awaited 
her! 

“Your 
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plan has had to be 


' changed,” said the man behind the 


door. “There will be some delay.” 

Delay! For 12 excruciating days 
and nights my wife kept vigil alone 
in that room. Days with no light, no 
activity, no news. Night after night 
passed. Occasionally a small pack- 
age of food would be left at the 
door. At least they had not for- 
gotten her. 

And then one night, a man 
slipped into the room. “Be ready 
tomorrow morning,” he whispered. 
“Friends have contacted a Dutch 
truck driver who is returning to 
Holland. He .. .” 

A step was heard in the hall. She 
stopped breathing. Another step, 
another. Whoever it was went by. 

“The driver knows nothing,” our 
friend continued, “about you. He 
has only been told that a French 
woman is going to Holland and 
will gladly pay him for the ride.” 

Francine was French. That part 
of the plan would work. The im- 
portant thing was to flee Czechoslo- 
vakia—Holland would do. But the 
driver? The forged passport? In 
the 12 long days since the family’s 
departure, how many Communist 
guards had been alerted to comb 
every inch of the country for a 
fugitive Duchacek? 


OF ALL THIS, of course, I 

new nothing at the time. 

the morning of depar- 

ure, as I parked in front of 

the police station, I dared not think 

what Fate and bad luck might do 
to our carefully laid plans. 

Trying to look depressed, beaten, 
for everyone in Prague knew I was 
to be the next victim of the Com- 
munists, I walked into the police 
headquarters. I headed straight for 
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the bulletin board, took out pencil 
and paper and proceeded to copy 
several of the notices posted there. 
It was not an unusual thing to do. 
No one paid any attention. 

While I scribbled, I looked out 
the windows There stood my car 
and there, directly behind, were my 
guards. They had not followed me 
inside. 

I tried to hold back my feet as 
I headed for the men’s room. Inside 
the tiny cubicle I shut the door. 
My ears strained to hear footsteps. 
Silence. In another instant I slid up 
the windew and jumped down 10 
feet onto a deserted court. 

Quickly, not daring a backward 
glance, I picked myself up and 
hastened to my first meeting place 
with the underground. 

All was in order. 

At the rendezvous I changed 
every stitch of clothes. A car was 


ready and we left for Pilsen, the 
first lap in my hazardous journey. 

Arriving there safely I again 
changed, this time into the U. S. 
Army officer’s overcoat and shirt 
I had worn as a liaison officer with 


General George Patton. I was 
handed false identity Czech papers 
and at five p.m., right on schedule, 
left Pilsen by truck. 

In exactly two hours I had to be 
in a designated town on the Czech 
border. There I would find other 
friends who knew the terrain and 
would lead me across the line to 
Germany. 

Deeper and deeper we drove into 
the countryside. There were al- 
ways more guards, more inquiries. 
Again and again the truck loaded 
with bricks was stopped for inspec- 
tion and each time I showed my 
false papers. We made it. 


At 6:50 p.m. my hopes were 
high. The driver had safely turned 
down the side road that was to play 
a decisive role in my escape. For 
this deserted dead-end ran parallel 
to the border. In the distance I 
could even see the irregular glitter 
of the pond which marked our 
rendezvous. 

The plan was to have the driver 
continue to the very end of the 
road, suddenly pretend to realize it 
was a dead-end and then, as he 
swung around to head back, I 
would open my door and jump 
free. 

Closer, closer came the road’s 
end. I held my breath. I touched 
my friend’s arm in_ gratitude. 
Ready, set— Suddenly a blinding 
flashlight. 

“Stop!” screamed a voice. 

My heart stopped beating. I 
crumpled back into the seat and 
waited. 

“What is this?” demanded the 
Communist road guard. 

“I am on my way to deliver a 
truckload of bricks,” replied my 
friend. 

“Fool!” spat the guard. “This 
is a dead-end road. Turn around. 
Get out of here!” 

Slowly my driver wheeled the 
truck around and headed back. 

Is this then the end, I asked my- 
self. Back to Prague? Back to sur- 
render? In a moment of wild des- 
peration I whispered to my friend. 

“Slow down after three hundred 
yards. I cannot give up now. I must 
jump.” 

A few moments later I pushed 
myself out the door into the snow. 

How much time passed I have no 
idea, but I do know that the faint 
stirring which finally moved me to 
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action was the fundamental instinct 
of humans and animals to survive. 

Through the numbness of fear 
and cold I began to remember. 
Where was the pond, the under- 
ground meeting place? Where was 
north? Above all, where was I? 

There was no moon, just the 
blackest night I had ever seen and 
somewhere in all that dark—wait- 
ing, listening—were the two Com- 
munist guards who had stopped the 
truck. 

Painfully I got to my feet. I took 
a step. Crack! The thin crust over 
the snow would not hold ame. I was 
horrified. Like a cornered animal, 
I fled. Step, crack! Step, crack! 
My pulse beat so wildly that it 
pounded in my ears. When I moved 
the noise was like an explosion; 
when I stood still the silence was 
worse. 

Hour after hour I moved in cir- 
cles. I was praying for a glimpse of 
the North star when suddenly, the 
moon. Still no sign of guards, but 
far to the right I saw a wide open 
field and beyond that a forest. Per- 
haps the pond lay on the other side. 
Perhaps... 

Carefully, 
two steps... 

On reaching the field, I was too 
exhausted with fear to stand. I 
dropped to the ground and, on all 
fours, crossed the hundreds of yards 
of field. 

Eventually I reached the forest. 
I crawled from one tree to another 
straining for a glimpse of the pond. 
Always in vain. I knew my strength 
was gone. I could feel myself sink- 
ing, sinking .. . 

Suddenly, a hundred yards away, 
I saw three houses. Could they pos- 
sibly be in the border town? 
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carefully, one step, 


Which house? Which house? I 
kept asking myself. After all this am 
I to walk right into the enemy’s 
lair? 

I took a chance. I had to. 

Two of the three houses were 
large, but the one in the center was 
small. Relying on the Communists’ 
habit of always taking the biggest 
for themselves, I headed for the 
small house. 

There was a light in the window, 
but no clue as to what awaited me. 
I reached the strange door-step and 
knocked. I shook with fear as the 
door opened and I faced a stout 
woman. 

“Is this the border town?” I 
asked. “I have lost my way.” 

Quickly, before she could protest, 
1 slipped inside. I looked about the 
small room. It was clean, poor. I 
turned back to the woman. She 
was about 60 years old. 

There was no sense in deceiving 
her. I came straight to the point. 

“I am trying to escape to Ger- 
many,” I whispered. 

Both hands flew to her mouth as 
if she were muffling a scream. 

“Quick, down on the floor out of 
sight,” she replied. “The houses on 
either side are in the hands of 
Communists.” 

Without wasting a second I told 
her what had happened. I begged 
her to help me contact the under- 
ground workers who were to have 
met me at the pond. The woman 
said nothing. Minutes passed. 

“I am a widow. I cannot do any- 
thing for you,” she finally began, 
“until my two children come home 
from a party. I will send one of 
them to look for your friends.” 

At those wonderful words I col- 
lapsed on the floor, unable to keep 
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myself awake for another minute. 

I slept like a dead man until 
young voices filled the room. I saw 
a teen-age boy and a girl rush to 
their mother. I heard the girl al- 
most shout, “Oh mother, they have 
just caught . . .” She saw me and 
screamed. “Who is he?” 

Her mother replied honestly. “He 
is trying to escape.” 

“You are being tricked, mother,” 
cried the girl. “Six Czechs were try- 
ing to get away and all six have 
been caught. This man,” she shook 
her finger at me, “is a fake. He is 
really a Communist agent trying to 
trap you.” 

As I wearily pulled myself up off 
the floor I happened to see a face in 
the mirror. I could barely recognize 
it. How many lines and wrinkles 
I had earned in one day! 

Stunned by my own appearance, 
I turned to the mother and her 
children. “Look at me,” I said, 
“could I possibly be pretending the 
exhaustion on this face?” 

The mother studied me for a mo- 
ment. “You may stay,” she said 
quietly. “Sleep here until morning. 
I will help you.” 

Dawn—and the memories flood- 
ed back. What of Francine? Had 
the baby survived? Did little Ivo 
remember to say he was Carlino 
Gomez? Had the whole plan dis- 
integrated as badly as my part? 

While the mother and I had a 
simple breakfast she informed me, 
“‘My daughter has gone to the home 
of one of your friends to tell him 
you are here.” 

More waiting, more God-awful 
uncertainty. The girl had never be- 
lieved in me and I shuddered to 
think how simple it would be for 
her to run to the police. 


But I had no need to fear her. 
Not then, anyway. For the girl re- 
turned with the news that my 
friend, unable to believe that I was 
not dead, had sent his son to iden- 
tify me. 

The son recognized me. I was the 
Member of Parliament from this 
District, and the boy had often 
seen me with his father. Together, 
he and the girl returned to his 
father’s house for instructions. 

That day I spent in a kind of 
daze. I heard the clock ticking, 
hour after hour, saw the woman 
moving about, but nothing was real 
—nothing but the moment the girl 
darted back in the front door. 

“Now,” she exclaimed. “It is 


seven o'clock. Come with me.” 

For a second I held her mother’s 
hand. I was too moved with grati- 
tude for mere words. 

I followed the girl to the front 


door and out into the night. 

My God, she had tricked me! 
Dozens of armed police lined the 
street. Too weak to run, I was 
standing completely limp when the 
girl whispered, “Don’t worry. 
Every day at this hour all the 
guards come to the police station 
directly across from our house to 
receive their orders for the night. 
For 10 minutes there will be no po- 
lice in the streets.” 

Not until I reached the home of 
my friend and felt him clap me on 
the back did I get over my shock. 
I bade farewell to the suspicious 
child who had nonetheless risked 
her life for me. 

As soon as my shoes were expert- 
ly wrapped in rags to make them 
soundless I set out on the last lap 
of my escape. This march was a far 
cry from my confusion of the night 
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before. I had seven escorts who 
swiftly and surely led me away 
from town over snow-covered paths. 
They knew every inch of the coun- 
try—the woods where we slipped 
from tree to tree, the roads to be 
avoided, the hollows where we 
could stop for a cigarette. 

When we reached the border my 
friend spoke to me for the last time. 
“From now on it is up to you. See 
that rock?” He pointed to a 
shadowy object a hundred yards 
away. “That is Germany. But Ivo, 
run for your life,” he warned, “be- 
cause if there are any guards they 
will shoot.” 

One hundred yards from free- 
dom! I ran like a man possessed. 

Germany at last! It is a strange 
world where a Czech must run to 
that country for refuge. 

At the first door I stopped. I 
knocked. A German answered. 
“Open up,” I demanded. “I am a 
U.S. officer. I want to use your 
telephone.” I was taking no chances 
on being picked up by a German 
Communist who would hand me 
back to the Czechs and for this 
reason I had worn my old Ameri- 
can uniform. 

Once inside I telephoned the 
nearest U.S. Constabulary and 
identified myself as an escaped 
Czech. Immediately a jeep was sent 
for me. 


Eventuatty I reached 

U.S. headquarters in Regens- 

burg, by coincidence the 
»same town where I had 
joined General Patton’s Third Army 
approximately three years before. 
It was then that I began to wor- 
ry more than I had ever done dur- 
ing my own flight. Now I had to 
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face squarely the terrible question: 
What had happened to my wife 
and children? 

After days of being processed by 
the Americans I boarded a train 
for Paris. Forty-eight hours later 
the tedious, nerve-wracking journey 
ended and I found myself before 
the door to my mother-in-law’s 
home in Paris, the last and most 
important rendezvous. 

At first I had not the courage to 
knock. Had the others made it? I 
could not bear the thought of the 
news that might so easily be await- 
ing me. I prayed as I never prayed 
before. 

Then I knocked very gently. 

The door swung open. I stepped 
inside. I could not speak. Slowly I 
walked through the familiar front 
hall into the living room. There I 
stopped, frozen. Francine, with the 
baby beside her, was waiting. 

We clung to each other without 
a word. I dared not ask the obvious 
question. Tears were streaming 
down my face. I was trying to get a 
good look at our baby when I no- 
ticed the door from the dining 
room slowly open. I stopped breath- 
ing. First appeared a little hand, 
then a little foot, then a little boy. 

I rushed over to Ivo and fell 
on my knees. I hugged. him and 
kissed him and suddenly I could 
not stop talking. Finally, after I 
had kissed every inch of his blond 
head, I realized that he hadn’t 
moved. 

“Darling,” I cried, “aren’t you 
glad to see me?” 

At that tears poured from his 
beautiful blue eyes. 

“I cannot be your boy.” He 
sobbed as if his heart would break. 
“My name is Carlino Gomez.” & & 

















On left, Miss Sherwood begins to undo buttons. On right, light lines show how her hands moved 


There are right and wrong ways to undress. In this time and 
motion study, Sherry Sherwood illustrates the best technique 


® MISS SHERRY SHERWOOD (above) a photographic technique in which 
is a model. When she disrobes, she lines of light (above and on the 
has to save effort and clothing. following pages) represent Miss 
Proud of her ability to do this, Miss Sherwood’s movements. There may 
Sherwood convinced photographer be something to learn here about 
George Barris she had a message disrobing—or about what a girl 
for womanhood. He came up with can do to catch Hollywood's eye. 


CONTINUED 
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WRONG way to remove dress | 
s to push it off RIGHT 
eee way is t 
ers (follow lines) and down over hips pulling shiet camila ea pone vig 
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Miss Sherwood recommends 


her way of undressing 


to women interested in 
saving clothes. She tries 


to avoid pulling, tugging 
or straining. .. . 


NEVER grab shoulder straps of your slip and 
pull down. You'll tear stitching in bodice 


CONTINUED 
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WRONG way of removing brassiere is to twist RIGHT way, according to Sherry Sherwood, is 
clasp around to front of body before undoing to reach behind, avoid ruining shape of bra 
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DON'T worry about your girdle, says Sherry, AND don't ever drop your clothing in a heap 
ali anybody can do is to dig in and wiggle on the floor. It's a sign of carelessness 
af 
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The Scientist Who 
Was Expendable 


BY HARRY JENKINS 


John McDermott’s recent death left a legacy of life for millions 





@ TRY TO PICTURE 
a wild, treacherous 
mountain trail — a 
panorama of African 
veldt and jungle half 
a mile below it. You 
can see the figure of 
a small, wiry man 
make his way cau- 
tiously down, inch by 
inch. 

Suddenly, his foot 
slips on a rock. 





pain, the little man 
crawls down the trail, 
determined to make 
camp. The jagged 
mountain earth cuts 
his hands to ribbons. 
Further along, bushes 
gash his face and 
neck. In the lower 
levels he is forced to 
lie death-still when 
his experienced ear 
warns him of the 








For a moment he 
teeters upon the edge of oblivion. 
As he falls sideways, digging his fin- 
gers into the soil with desperate 
strength, his rifle flies from him and 
vanishes over the edge. 

When the small man tries to rise, 
a sharp pain jabs his left ankle. He 
fumbles for the hunting knife at his 
belt, cuts his boot away from the 
quickly swelling foot. 

Here is a pretty situation. He is 
2,500 feet above his camp. He 
knows the approaching African 
night will bring temperatures of 30 
or 40 degrees. Clad in hot-weather 
clothing and without his gun, he is 
defenseless. Suffering excruciating 
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movement of ani- 
mals, Flat in the friendly grass, 
his knife between his teeth, hardly 
daring to breathe, he sees a leopard 
prowling in the distance. A second 
time it is a wild buffalo. 

All through the. night he crawls 
with painful slowness or hides in the 
protective grass. Dawn is painting 
the east when he reaches the camp. 
No one had gone out to look for 
him; the others had presumed he 
was spending the night on the 
mountain. 

“Now I can afford to faint,” he 
mutters. And he did. 

It’s important to bear in mind 
some such picture—any one of hun- 





dreds of which dotted his life—in 
any assay-of John McDermott, 
cartographer, scientist and big game 
hunter, who dicd early this year in 
New York City. It’s important be- 
cause John McDermott, wiry little 
Irishman, was said by doctors to 
have died—at 52—from heart fail- 
ure. And one must know that Mc- 
Dermott had given more of his 
heart than most could give and sur- 
vive to a single cause in the deepest 
jungles of our darkest continent, 
Africa. 

When he died, John McDer- 
mott’s career had spelled an epic 
tale of sacrifice, struggle and a grim 
determination to free 145,000,000 
human beings, and a vast continent, 
from a deadly disease. For 24 years 
he had lived in Africa, mapping 
4,500,000 square miles of wilder- 
ness so that science could tell where 
lived the tsetse fly, carrier of the 
dread sleeping sickness. His was the 
spade work in an unpublicized in- 
ternational effort to rid mankind of 
one of its most dangerous afflictions. 

And whether he died, indeed, of 
a heart attack or whether those 
years in the jungle had taken a 
greater toll than even a great man 
could pay, certainly John McDer- 
mott was satisfied. For, at 52, he 
had lived to see the fruition of his 
life’s work. 

With his end of the great job 
concluded, science has begun the 
formidable task of eliminating 
sleeping sickness. Seven hundred 
square miles have been cleared in 
Nigeria by use of DDT ; 50,000 peo- 
ple have moved there to live in 
safety. Southern Rhodesia, an area 
the size of the State of Connecticut, 
has been reclaimed from the disease 
and the section thrown open to 


white settlers and travelers. 

English doctors have discovered 
antrycide—a drug to protect cattle 
from the tsetse. With this new 
medical weapon, declares David R. 
Rees-Williams, Great Britain’s Co- 
lonial Under-Secretary, Africa 
might well become the earth’s 
greatest meat producer, four times 
greater than Argentina. With the 
world worried over the spectre of 
starvation, this development takes 
on world-wide significance. 

Pan-American Airwayshas turned 
its eyes to the new frontier. Today, 
the Dark Continent is only 36 hours 
by air from New York with regular 
twice-weekly service. Thus, Africa, 
the mysterious, the unknown, pre- 
pares to take her rightful place 
among the continents of the world. 

For centuries Europe had hungri- 
ly eyed the tremendous untapped 
resources of Africa. Minerals, lum- 
ber and agricultural supplies in 
fabulous amounts lay waiting for 
development. But always the plague 
of sleeping sickness had stood as a 
barrier to these riches. 

Then there was another, more 
serious, problem posed by the tsetse 
fly. For years it had been spread- 
ing across Africa, a creeping portent 
of death. In one four-year period, 
it slaughtered 300,000 people in 
Uganda alone, more than the en- 
tire population of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. In those days there was no 
known cure for its sting. 

So grave was this situation by 
1922 that tropical experts in medi- 
cine were calling sleeping sickness 
a greater menace than malaria and 
yellow fever combined. There were 
those who wondered uneasily about 
what would happen when the little 
killer fly had finally completed its 
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conquest of Africa. Would its slow, 
inexorable expansion continue to 
other countries, to all the world? 

So with the spectre of slowly- 
spreading death as a grim back- 
drop, medical experts representing 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Portugal and Ethiopia met to plan 
some action. 

One considerable obstacle pre- 
sented itself immediately. No one 
among them knew just where the 
breeding grounds of the fly were. 
Nine-tenths of the territory con- 
trolled by the tsetse was untraveled 
by white men—consequently un- 
mapped. The experts agreed that 
before any moves could be consid- 
ered, someone would have to go 
into those dangerous areas and map 
every yard, studying the then un- 
known habits of the fly at the same 
time. It was a region equivalent in 
size to that of the United States, 
Mexico and the Province of Quebec 
combined. 

So it was that John McDermott, 
a quiet-spoken little Irishman with 
a strong love of adventure, began 
the greatest cartography undertak- 
ing of all time. He risked constant 
death from sleeping sickness and 
other jungle diseases, not to men- 
tion animals. He saw many men 
of his expedition die. He covered 
more than 200,000 miles on foot. 
He entered regions never before 
seen by white men and invaded ter- 
ritories forbidden to all human 
beings. Of the 15 white men and 
25,000 natives who began the job 
in 1922, only the tough little Irish- 
man lasted until its completion in 
1946. 

Without John McDermott’s map 
to point the way, science might not 
today be nearing its goal. 
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In the first year of the expedi- 
tion, several camps were estab- 
lished. White men were surveyors, 
botanists, climatic experts, anthro- 
pologists. All were under McDer- 
mott’s command. 

Not knowing where the tsetse 
might be found, it was necessary to 
cover the entire African continent. 
Determining whether there were 
flies in a region was a tedious, and 
very often dangerous, job. They had 
to look for a combination of con- 
ditions in each section. These in- 
cluded plenty of shade, humidity, 
loose soil or sand of a temperature 
in direct relation to that of the lo- 
cality, and bodies of water. 

If the fly was found, animals 
were shot, their blood quickly tested 
to determine whether the tsetses 
there were infected or not. Very 
often the fly itself had to be caught 
alive and studied at close range. 
Then a rough sketch map would 
be made of that section, complete 
with all information about the 
tsetses there, and sent by runner to 
McDermott’s camp. He would 
then incorporate these findings into 
the eight-foot-high original. 

Trouble dogged his trail almost 
from the beginning. From the 
French Cameroons came an ex- 
hausted runner one afternoon with 
word that the surveyor and several 
natives in that camp had con- 
tracted sleeping sickness. Half the 
force had deserted in terror and all 
work was at a standstill. 

McDermott and several of his 
best natives started for the Camer- 
oons. They arrived to find only 
the white surveyor and three faith- 
ful natives still holding camp. There 
was nothing McDermott could do 
for the surveyor. There was no 
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cure then. It meant a slow, wasting 
away process with death at the end 
of a few months. 

After the surveyor had been sent 
to the coast, McDermott took up 
the mapping of that region himself. 

Not long after this venture into 
the Cameroons, one of the expedi- 
tion’s best men, a noted anthropol- 
ogist, shot himself upon discovering 
he had developed swollen neck 
glands, first symptoms of sleeping 
sickness. 

In Nigeria, natives ignored Mc- 
Dermott’s constant warnings and 
drank from an infected stream. 
Two weeks later, 14 of them showed 
the first signs of the fatal disease. 

Under such conditions, the map- 
ping of the tsetse areas progressed. 
For hours at a time, McDermott 
would lie alone in the midst of a 
tsetse area, usually on the banks of 
rivers or streams, watching the lit- 
tle killer flies—calmly exposed to a 
sudden attack that might mean 
death. He learned that wild life 
was immune to the tsetse. That it 
was a vampire fly, living on blood. 
Its breeding habits became familiar 
to him. He learned its likes and 
dislikes. That a sudden commotion 
would draw them by the hundreds. 

He caught some of them alive, 
took photographs by the hundreds. 
These, along with his notes, were 
to prove of inestimable worth to 
the men who in later years were to 
develop drugs in the fight on sleep- 
ing sickness. 

Desertions in the expedition in- 
creased with every report of death 
or serious mishap. News travels 
fast in the jungles and plains of 
Africa. Replacing men became al- 
most impossible. So more and more 
the work and the responsibility of 


the difficult task became his own. 

There were two regions in Africa 
so heavily populated by the tsetse 
that the authorities had forbidden 
them to all men. One of these 
death-pockets was in Nigeria, the 
other in Tanganyika. Both ranged 
about 250,000 square miles in size. 

Sensing safety in these jungle lost 
worlds, wild life had congregated 
there in great numbers. The fly 
abounded by the millions. Into this 
country, that had not heard the 
tread of men’s feet in years, went 
the dauntless little Irishman and a 
small band of native volunteers. 

On the first day he had to shoot 
five lions.in as many minutes. On 
the second day a huge python 
wrapped itself about one of his 
cooks. Unable to use a gun at such 
close quarters, McDermott and one 
of his boys leaped in with hunting 
knives. It was several tense minutes 
before their desperate hacking was 
rewarded and the deadly coils re- 
laxed in death. 

But in spite of the large number 
of animals and their unnatural 
boldness, it was the tsetse that the 
little band of men were always on 
the watch for. Against the lions and 
the snakes there were guns and 
knives. The only defense against 
the little winged killer was their 
good fortune and self-control. 

It was not the tsetse fly, however, 
that finally put John McDermott 
on his back but a wild buffalo. Out 
mapping near a water hole one 
hot, sticky morning, McDermott 
looked up at an excited warning 
from his trackers. One hundred 
yards away stood the buffalo, re- 
garding him intently. As the little 
Irishman picked up his rifle, the 
buffalo let out a ground-shaking 
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bellow and charged him full speed. 

McDermott remained calmly in 
the line of attack. As the buffalo 
drew close, he raised the gun, took 
aim—and stepped into a pig hole! 
The rifle went off, the concussion 
knocking out three of his teeth. 
The bullet flew over the buffalo’s 
head. Before McDermott could re- 
gain his balance, the animal was 
upon him, butting him with its 
enormous head, stamping him with 
its fore-legs. It took seven spears 
hurled by the supporting natives 
to kill that animal. 

McDermott was unable to rise, 
suffering numbing pain in his back 
and legs. Realizing that he was 
seriously injured, he directed his 
boys to build a stretcher of tree 
branches. It was in this crude man- 
ner that they carried him for days 
to civilization. Most of the time 


he was out of his mind with a rag- 
ing fever. 
For seven months he lay on a 


hospital cot, partially paralyzed. 
The doctors said he was finished 
with an active life. He astonished 
them by recovering and going right 
back into the wilderness again. 
Then in 1940 fell the worst blow 
of all. After 18 years of struggle 
and hardship and death, the spon- 
soring governments decided to 
abandon the whole project. Funds 
were being discontinued immedi- 
ately, they told him. Close the 
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camps, put the map away, forget 
the whole thing. It was too costly 
in men and money. 

He argued, pleaded, threatened; 
it was no use. So the expedition, or 
what remained of it, fell apart and 
scattered to the four winds. McDer- 
mott’s heart scattered right along 
with it. 

For a time he was like a man 
without the desire for further oc- 
cupation. He joined an American 
expedition to the upper reaches of 
the Amazon in South America for 
a year. But his heart was in Africa. 
He returned there suddenly, happy 
in a new determination. When 
friends heard what his plans were 
they attempted to argue him out 
of it; but there was no persuading 
him. 

He drew out his entire life’s sav- 
ings, hired several hundred natives, 
bought equipment and set off to 
complete the map. For five years 
he supported that expedition in the 
field. When the greatest mapping 
job in history was completed in 
1946, his funds were exhausted. But 
he had his’ reward; the job was 
done. 

An Africa eventually free of the 
shadow of the flying death will be 
an ever-lasting monument to the 
tremendous accomplishment of a 
little Irishman with a great heart— 
who gave it and his life, aay 
to his fellow man. s 





@ He was a fisherman: that is to say, a creature with the enduring patience 


of a cat, tireless and heedless of time as an oyster. 


—H. deVere Stacpole 


@ Don’t tell fishing stories where people know you, but particularly don’t 


tell them where they know the fish. 


—Mark Twain 





A Flag for Womanhood 


BY HENRY LEE 


A determined Dutch widow is sewing bright-colored patches 
on the war clouds. Her plan for peace comes in pieces 


Fashion Note: The newest 
idea in skirts accents colorful, 
unstudied contrasts of materials 
and designs taken out of your 
own sewing box and put to- 
gether patchwork fashion like 
Grandmother's quilts. Curiously, 
these new skirts of many colors 
come neither from Paris nor 
New York. As a matter of 
strange fact, they were intro- 
duced to the U. S. in Kansas— 
whither they had been imported 
from Amsterdam! 


@ BEHIND that 
Fashion Note is a 
grim, yet hopeful 
story: 

In prewar days, 
Mme. Adrienne 
M. Boissevain, a 
smiling, pink- 
cheeked vrouw, 
was the wife of a 
successful Amster- 
dam banker, moth- 
er of five healthy, 
happy children. 
She’d had her fam- 


ily by the time she was 28, and all 
the household, it seemed, was 
young, enthusiastic, growing up to- 
gether. Then the war came. 

Today a widow, her home and 
most of her family taken away by 
the Nazis, Mme. Boissevain could 
be the grey symbol of war-ravaged 
womanhood everywhere. Instead, 
she hopes, her determinedly gay 
patchwork skirts will become a 
world-wide symbol of an interna- 
tional women’s peace movement. 

The patches, she explains, are 
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“little broken pieces left over from 
the past which, united, form the 
present and encourage a brighter 
outlook upon the future.” Each 
woman, as she stitches these scraps 
of bygone days into her own skirt, 
gains warmth and courage to face 
the times ahead. 

“Always the women must sew 
together the pieces left from war’s 
destruction,” Mme. Boissevain says. 

Already 4,000 Dutch women are 
enrolled in The National Skirt and, 
as a result of Mme. Boissevain’s 
six-months visit here, countless 
thousands of American women are 
stitching for peace. 

Someday, Mme. Boissevain hopes, 
there will be patchwork skirts all 
over the world as a bright, swirling 
reminder of womanhood’s deter- 
mination to have peace. Not a de- 
featist peace-at-any-price, for she 
has suffered too deeply to believe 
in that, but a peace based on inter- 
national understanding and good- 
will. 

The skirt idea, though it may 
sound tenuous, “catches people in 
the heart, in the soul,” she has 
found. Even the hard-headed 
burghers sitting on Amsterdam’s 
auto-rationing board were suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic to grant her 
“The Car of the Skirt,” in which 
she drove all over Holland. In 
this country, the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for a Christian World, vari- 
ous church and women’s organi- 
zations have endorsed her program. 

The secret of this homely cam- 
paign is that it reduces a vaguely 
humanitarian goal to the intimate, 
personal basis of a woman’s own 
sewing basket and relives only the 
happiness of the past, not the sad- 
ness or bitterness of days gone by. 
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Thus Mme. Boissevain’s own 
skirt on which she worked four 
months contains a flowered blue 
patch from the childhood dress of 
one of her daughters. But it does 
not memorialize her husband’s 
death in Buchenwald concentra- 
tion camp four years after he’d 
been arrested for trying to help a 
Jew flee the Storm Troopers. 

Patched in are a gay bit of cre- 
tonne from a chair she once loved, 
silk from a favorite dress, the 
orange of the Dutch flag, the brave 
motto of her husband’s family, “No 
regret for the past—No fear of 
the future.” 

But there are no black threads 
for two of her sons, Jan Karel, 24, 
and Gideon, 23, who were shot by 
the Nazis for their underground 
activities. Nor does the skirt tell 
that her third son, Frans, 26, also 
arrested, contracted tuberculosis in 
Dachau concentration camp and 
only now is recovering in a Swiss 
sanatorium. 

With her three sons and one of 
her two daughters, Mme. Boisse- 
vain, too, was seized by the Nazis 
in their raid on the underground 
arms-manufacturing plant and 
spent the next two years at Ravens- 
brueck Prison for Women. 

When she was personally re- 
leased by the late Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte, she had wasted to 60 
pounds, all her hair had fallen out 
and she was ill with tuberculosis. 

In her mind there’s a montage of 
concentration-camp horrors: of a 
war orphan grey-haired at the age 
of eight; of women so wasted that 
three could be dumped without 
crowding into one narrow bed; of 
conditions so revolting that even a 
two-time German murderess be- 
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came disgusted with the Master 
Race. But she won't stitch such 
things into her skirt. 

“Nobody forgets the sadness,” 
she says. “It’s the happiness, the 
festive thing, that’s very soon for- 
gotten.” And so, instead, her skirt 
carries the notation that now she 
is a grandmother. A daughter, Syl- 
via, now has two children; her 
other daughter, Anna Marie, is a 
medical student at Leyden Univer- 
sity. 


These are the that count, 


she has learned from her suffering. 
You begin with your family, and 


progress to the nation, and then to 
the world. Like an old New Eng- 
land family Bible, the skirts of 
peace will be a family record hand- 
ed down from mother to daughter 
and yet they will be more—each 
will be recorded in Holland to- 
gether with the names of the wo- 
men of goodwill. 

Fashion-wise, the style is unor- 


thodox. In this country, it was 
brought to New York via a 
UNESCO woman delegate from 
Kansas who met Mme. Boissevain 
abroad and then brought back a 
skirt to her native State. Commer- 
cially, it doesn’t seem much of a 
success because it is something to 
do and not to buy. 

In fact, Mme. Boissevain hopes 
the skirt never does become an ex- 
ploited success. “The movement is 
deep, not broad,” she says. “Manu- 
facturers could turn out only skirts. 
They couldn’t make any that have 
hearts in them.” 

Even pattern is unimportant, for 
the only uniformity is in the spirit. 
A true patchwork skirt can be made 
from patterns big or small, of any 
old bit of cloth at hand, stitched 
together any way. Soul, not form, 
makes this style, she emphasizes. 

“Life is our pattern,” she says, 

“and we are sewing a flag for 
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Edward R. Murrow, Commentator 
@ one DAY President Calvin Cool- 
idge’s aide stared out of the window 
to observe the heavy rainfall. “I 
think it’s going to clear up,” he said. 

Without looking up from his 
papers Coolidge replied, “It always 


does.” 


Gene Krupa, Orchestra Leader 
@ A MID-WEsT PasTOR was delivering 
a speech to his flock on raising some 
money for major repairs required in 
the church. One wealthy parishioner, 
known for being a venerable tight- 
wad, stood up and said, “I'll give 
$5.00." He had no sooner spoken 
the words when a large piece of plas- 
ter broke loose from the ceiling and 
fell on the tightwad's head. He stood 
erect, and shouted, “I'd like to change 
my first offer to a donation of $500.” 
“Oh Lord,” rumbled the preacher, 
“please hit him again!” 


Lionel Hampton, Orchestra Leader 
@ THE CAPTAIN of a certain freighter 
was a martinet who, although tech- 
nically just, was noted far and wide 
for the strictness of his interpretation 
of facts. 

On i certain voyage he had a new 
first mate, an able and conscientious 
man. Following an occasion of ship- 
board revelry, the captain entered 
in the log the note, “The first mate 
was drunk last night.” 

The mate was greatly distressed 
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and pleaded with the captain to 
strike it off the record, but the 
captain remained adamant. 

That night it fell to the first mate's 
lot to make the next entry in the log 
for the period of his watch. Accord- 
ingly the captain next day found on 
the log the innocently damning state- 
ment, “The captain was sober last 
night.” 


Maggie McNellis, Radio Reporter 

@ JOHN QUINCY ADAMS had an abom- 
inable dislike for newspapermen. As 
a result he rarely permitted press con- 


ferences and seldom, if ever, granted 
personal interviews. One ingenious 
newshawk, however, was successful in 
making him talk. It seems that 





President Adams very often liked to 
swim in the nude in a secluded sec- 
tion along the Potomac River. A 
reporter, learning of the secret hide- 
away, found Adams there and sat 
tight on his clothes until he talked 
freely for a publishable interview. 
The reporter, you see, was a girl! 


Joan Davis, Radio and Movie Star 
@A WISTFUL CHARACTER, standing 
outside Madison Square Garden, was 
concocting mental schemes on how 
to crash the gate so he could see the 
rodeo that featured Gene Autry and 
his horse Champion. As he fumbled 
around with his ideas, he noticed a 
seedy little man stop and talk with 
the gateman. 

“I’m Champion's groom,” he said. 
He was admitted to the arena. 

A few minutes later another man 
stopped at the gate. “I’m Cham- 
pion’s trainer,” he said. He, too, was 
admitted. 

Then a meticulously dressed man, 
carrying a brief case, approached the 
gateman and said, “I’m Champion's 
manager.” He was passed through 
the turnstile. 

Suddenly the wistful character was 
struck with a brilliant idea. Pulling 
his hat over the corner of his eye, 
sticking a cigar in his mouth and 
inflating his chest, he stopped briskly 
at the gate. 

“I'm the champion!” he said. 


Eddie Arearo, Jockey 
@ MARK TWAIN WAS enjoying the 
races near London when a fat friend 
rushed up to him and cried that he 
had lost all his money on the wrong 
horse. “Could you help me get back 
to London?” the fat man asked. 

“I just have enough money left for 
one ticket,” Twain answered, “but 


I'll tell you what, I'll hide you under 


the seat of my compartment.” 
After pondering the suggestion, the 

fat friend consented. They got into 

the compartment and Twain helped 


dippy, he likes to ride under the 
seat.” 


Candy Jones, Model 
@ AS THE PARENTS of six-year 
Henry were about to depart 
evening, his mother 
patted him on the 
“Daddy and I won't be ho 
Henry. Do you want 
or with nursie?” 
Henry thought it over for a 
ment and then asked: “What 
you do, Daddy?” 
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Al Nathan, Manufacturer 
@ A YOUNGSTER was sent to the 
bake shop to bring home a 
raisin bread. Fifteen minutes 
he was back at the bakery and 
very angry tone said to the baker, 
“There was a fly in that loaf of bread 
that you sold me.” 
“Okay,” soothed the baker. “Bring 
back the fly and I'll give you a raisin.” 
ae 
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| WATER SKIING 


HERES HOW 


@ THOUGH WATER SKIING has not 
yet reached the status of a national 
madness, it is, according to enthusi- 


jasts, well on its way. The hope is 
‘that 1949 will pull several thousand 


fans into the water. Before that can 
happen, however, several thousand 
interested parties will have to have 
access to: 1. a pair of specially de- 
signed skis at an approximate cost 
of $40; 2. a mile or so of deep salt 
or fresh water; 3. a boat and skip- 
per capable of doing better than 20 
miles an hour; 4. an instructor like 
world’s champion Bruce Parker 
(right)—-who demonstrates on 
these pages his technique for aqua- 
pedagogy on terra firma. 
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RIGHT WAY to ski on water should be 
practised first on sand, says Parker. 
First thing all skiers must learn is 
riding straight—skis parallel, body 
erect. Dry runs accustom muscles 
to positions they will assume later. 
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SPREAD SKIS, the greatest fear among 
novices, is virtually an impossibility. 
Flanges on rear ends of skis keep 
them going in direction of forward 
pull of boat. Before this improve- 
ment, duckings were more frequent. 


TO TURN LEFT, keep weight evenly dis- 
tributed, steer skis to the left—but 
move the tow bar to the right. 
Knecs are bent slightly for balance. 
To turn right, the procedure is 


the same but completely reversed. 
CONTINUED 
49 





Soft rubber shoes hold foot front and back. in first position, body is seated, relaxed at 
Even at high speed they are easy to slip off ski's ends. Here Parker imitates boat's puil 
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In water, first position is the same. Tips of skis are above water. This signals beat to start 
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Boat pulls body up. Hands are at bar's ends What can this lead te? See next two pages .. - 
CONTINUED 
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. . » and here’s how the experts do it 
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This maneuver is not for novices. Mrs. Haines is a champion and she's married to a champion 
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Wind up of spéctacular aquabatics finds smiling aces back to back 
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His World’s the Stage 


The story of José Ferrer, who started out to be an architect 
and wound up as the greatest actor on the American stage 


BY CREIGHTON PEET 


® WHEN JOSE FERRER walks on a 
stage, or into a roomful of friends, 
for that matter, something special 
and exciting happens. As actors go 
you couldn’t call him handsome, 
and certainly you couldn’t call the 
disheveled pants and sweater com- 
bination he favors offstage sharp 
enough to meet Broadway stand- 
ards. 

No, he doesn’t look like the man 
the New York Times’ Brooks At- 
kinson has called, “the most able, 
the most stimulating, the most ver- 
satile actor of his generation in 
America.” 

But José Vicente Ferrer Otero y 
Cintron, now 37, has something 
most actors would swap their clip- 
pings for—the faculty of making 
| everything he does, whether as an 
|} actor, director or producer—and 
he’s been all three—seem impor- 
tant. It’s a charm backed up by a 
theater-wise intelligence; it’s an 
enormous physical vitality—and it’s 


a plain, old-fashioned stage-struck 
passion for the theater, which 
makes everything seem _ possible, 
even his projected national reper- 
tory theater to include many of 
Broadway’s top actors and direc- 
tors. Already he has enlisted sup- 
port from Helen Hayes, and won 
lively interest from Katharine Cor- 
nell, Judith Anderson, and Rex 
Harrison. 

Regardless of what he is doing, 
Ferrer makes audiences feel they 
are in on something wonderful. 
Last winter, for example, he played 
an outrageous, silver-tongued tramp 
who brings new life to an old peo- 
ple’s home—and turned The Silver 
Whistle, a very mild little play, 
into a Broadway hit for the Thea- 
ter Guild. His tramp, accompanied 
by Omar, a rooster, became a char- 
acter endowed with what one re- 
viewer called “comic magnificence.” 
This sufnmer Ferrer plans to go to 
Hollywood to make his second film, 
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The Whirlpool with Gene Tierney. 
His only other film appearance to 
date was as the daffy Dauphin in 
Joan of Arc, a demonstration of his 
astonishing versatility. Many found 
his performance superior to Berg- 
man’s. 

His first big starring performance 
was a revival of Charley's Aunt in 
1940, which was accompanied by 
dire warnings from all his friends 
that he was wasting his youth on an 
old harridan of a play which had 
long ceased to be funny. It, too, 
was a hit and both audiences and 
theater people looked to Ferrer 
with surprised respect. 

In the Paul Robeson production 
of Othello (1943), Ferrer’s Iago 
got him as much attention as the 
star. In 1946, after appearing in 
many other plays, and doing bits 
on the radio, he staged his own 
Cyrano de Bergerac, borrowing on 
everything he owned to do it. Again 
his friends warned him he was 
heading into disaster, and while he 
lost money, he endowed Cyrano 
with such life and poetic sweep that 
the critics got out all their fancy 
phrases. 

Ferrer does things with a flair 
and a flourish. And, as one top di- 
rector remarked, “He has some of 
the ham which is in all great 
actors.” In his final scene in Cy- 
rano, for example, he worried for 
days over his fall to the stage when 
he dies. After playing an evening of 
elaborate business filled with an- 
tique flourishes, he was afraid his 
collapse to the stage would be a 
shabby anticlimax. So he went to 
Hanya Holm, one of Broadway’s 
leading choreographers, who staged 
the dances for Kiss Me Kate, and 
with whom he has worked fre- 
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quently. She taught him a dancer’s 
fall. It wasn’t realistic. It was a 
complicated and artificial business, 
but he felt it belonged in his pro- 
duction. 

Broadway also puts great store in 
Ferrer because he really is interested 
in the living stage—whether in New 
York or on the road. “Except for 
eating money—God forbid,” he 
swears he will never “go out to 
California and live in a swimming 
pool on a hundred-year contract.” 
He turned down leads in The Lost 
Weekend and The Fugitive because 
they ‘involved long term contracts 
—but like most actors he would 
like to make one film a year in 
order to, stock up on that wonder- 
ful commodity, money, and spend 
the rest of his time on Broadway. 
All actors talk this way, but friends 
say they think Ferrer really means 
it. They think he proved it when 
he worked for months at the New 
York City Center for a fraction of 
his usual salary, to put on plays 
which could be seen for about a 
third of the usual Broadway price. 

Inevitably, José Ferrer’s sure in- 
stinct for the theatrical carries over 
into his private life. 

“You can tell Joe a story that 
takes a couple of minutes,” com- 
plained Henry Fonda, who has 
known him from way back, “and in 
a little while he’ll turn around and 
tell the same story to a lot of other 
people—and it will last 30 minutes. 

“But this time it'll be a complete 
production with drums, trumpets, 
soft music, and tremolo effects, as 
needed. As he improvises, your lit- 
tle anecdote will expand and grow 
till it fills the whole room, with Joe 
playing all the parts. 

“Often he resorts to pantomime, 
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and for minutes at a time he’ll just 
act out things with his hands, with- 
out saying a word. And damned if 
he doesn’t hold everybody spell- 
bound!” 

Other friends have noted that 
even when they call him-on the 
phone on business, he will frequent- 
ly brush anything they have in 
mind aside until he has performed 
(as well as possible over the phone) 
his latest story. 

Speaking and reading four lan- 
guages fluently, Ferrer is also 
astonishingly well read, and his 
dressing room and home are lit- 
tered with good, solid books. Like 

ost people of quick enthusiasms, 
Joe has had a go at almost every- 
thing frém gardening to painting. 
Cooking is a specialty of his. He is 
fascinated by cookbooks and has 
special bread baking ovens both in 


his town house and his country 


place. Last Christmas, he presented 


ontaining a loaf of his freshly 
baked bread, a jug of wine, and a 
opy of The Rubaiyat of Omar 

hayyam. Some of his other brief, 
ntense interests have been con- 
erned with card playing and elec- 
ric trains. 

“Every time he sees anybody do 
anything, he wants to do it, too— 
pnly better,” a friend explained re- 

ently. 

A review of what critics have 

ritten about Ferrer in the past 
Hozen years, reveals that the word 
supple” comes up again and again. 

hether he is playing Iago with 
‘sly craftiness,” or leaping through 
he absurdities of Charley's Aunt, 
br operating a shell e to en- 
inare a bishop in The Silver Whis- 


tle, he has always moved with 
amazing dexterity. 

Joshua Logan, top Broadway di- 
rector (Annie Get Your Gun, South 
Pacific, etc.), recalls that in Char- 
ley’s Aunt, they decided to use a 
bit of business from Sydney Chap- 
lin’s old silent film of a generation 
ago. This involved the star’s knock- 
ing a bottle from a mantel and then 
catching it behind his back with- 
out, apparently, having seen it fall. 

It was a complicated trick, 
achieved once for the film, but after 
a few minutes, Ferrer mastered this 
bit of juggling and repeated it 
flawlessly for months at every per- 
formance. 

Ferrer has always had an enor- 
mous vitality, but in 1943 when he 
was working on Cyrano he had be- 
come a bit flabby and needed to 
lose weight. He ended up in a gym 
up near Madison Square Garden 
run by Joseph H. Pilates, who has 
probably taken tons of excess fat 
off scores of Broadway’s leading 
performers. Mr. Pilates has in- 
vented a bed which is a sort of 
miniature gym. Ferrer keeps one 
in his dressing room. “When you’re 
tired or nervous, a few minutes’ 
workout is very relaxing,” he says. 

This attitude toward physical 
exercise—not too common among 
actors—also accounts for his keep- 
ing a rowing machine and a pair of 
fencing foils in the living room of 
his home. 

Ferrer not only lost weight for 
Cyrano, but became such a perfect 
fencer that he made the famous 
bout in the play a feature of his 
production. 

“Usually,” Logan recalled, “ac- 
tors playing Cyrano, even Henry 
Irving and Coquelin, ‘covered’ 
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themselves with extras. That is, a 
sort of scrimmage took place in 
front of them, so that audiences 
wouldn’t see what bad fencers they 
were. ‘Joe came right down from 
in front. His fencing was the real 
thing.” 

Often Ferrer’s enthusiasm leads 
to surprises. One night some years 
ago, the cast was astonished to see 
half a dozen frends file into his 
dressing room after a performance, 
with music books under their arms. 
They then gathered around the 
piano he kept there, and all sang 
The Marriage of Figaro until five 
in the morning. 

Singing parties are not unusual, 
and one in particular is remem- 
bered by all who participated. 
While the singers worked over 
Don Giovanni around the piano, 
a fitter worked over a new costume 


Ferrer was wearing, and he dic- 
tated a few letters to his business 


manager. At length when he 
couldn’t stand the inactivity any 
longer, he reached up, and without 
stopping dictating and/or singing, 
grabbed a pipe which ran across 
his dressing room ceiling and start- 
ed to chin himself. This was no bid 
for attention—it was just that he 
felt a little cramped. The other 
singers stopped in mid-note, and 
collapsed with laughter. 

Unlike many who have risen to 
the top on Broadway, Ferrer was 
neither born in a theatrical trunk 
nor nursed on the three-a-day. His 
father was—and is—a prosperous 
Puerto Rican lawyer. Brought to 
New York when he was six, Joe 
had proceeded as far as his fifth 
year in Princeton, when he first 
walked on a stage. This fifth year 
was called for by the faculty which 
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decided that Joe had worked too 
hard—at outside  activities—to 
graduate in four. 

In his final year at Princeton, a 
friend suggested he try out for a 
part in the Triangle Club show put 
on by undergraduates, and before 
he knew it, Joe was playing the lead 
and his studies in architecture were 
forgotten. 

For the next few years he was 
just a young man around Broad- 
way, taking a little graduate work 
at Columbia and pretending, for his 
family’s benefit, not to be interested 
in the theater. But actually, he was 
getting .pretty envious of his col- 
lege classmates, Jimmy Stewart, 
Joshua Logan, and Bretaigne Win- 
dust (another leading director), 
who were making names for them- 
selves in the theater. 

In the summer of 1935, when a 
lot of his friends were playing in 
summer theaters, Ferrer went along 
with Joshua Logan to drive the car 
which hauled the actors to and 
from the station. Then one night he 
pushed him into a small part in a 
revival of The Front Page, and 
Helen Hayes, sitting in the audience, 
sat up suddenly and said, “Who’s 
that? Why, he’s the best actor I 
ever saw!” That was all he needed. 

Ferrer’s early plays, in most of 
which he had small parts, were 
Spring Dance and Brother Rat, 
1936; Missouri Legend and How 
to Get Tough About It, 1938; and 
Mamba’s Daughters with Ethel 
Waters, and Key Largo with Paul 


_ Muni in 1939. Although he ap- 


peared for but 15 minutes in this 
last play, he made a surprising im- 
pact on both playgoers and re- 
viewers. 

This same year Ferrer was mar- 
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ried to actress Uta Hagen, and 
they appeared together in many 
pieces, notably Othello in which 
she played Desdemona. They have 
a daughter, Letty, who enjoys the 
extraordinary distinction of being 
one of the only two girls enrolled 
in the Todd School for boys in 
Woodstock, Illinois. The other, girl 
is Orson Welles’ daughter Chris- 
topher, her roommate. Ferrer and 
Uta Hagen were separated last 
year, and a short time later he 
married Phyllis Hill, a dancer. 
They have a home in Ossining, 
New York. 

For some weeks in 1943, Joe 
filled in for Danny Kaye in Let’s 
Face It, but he was not happy with 
Kaye’s material, and later that year 
he appeared in Othello. This won 
Ferrer ‘his first serious praise as a 
serious actor. 

Strange Fruit, made from Lillian 
Smith’s book, which he directed, 
and Cyrano, which he produced, 
came in 1946. In 1948, he pro- 
duced, directed and acted in almost 
a dozen revivals for the New York 
City Center—a project which ap- 
proaches the repertory theater he 
hopes to organize in coming years. 

Some of these revivals were suc- 
cessful and made money, but others 
flopped. The small budget avail- 
able, and the knowledge that the 
project was to last but a few weeks, 
discouraged actors, and the experi- 
ment was not repeated. 

Aside from plans for The Whirl- 
pool which he will make after leav- 
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ing The Silver Whistle, Ferrer’s 
plans for this fall are uncertain. He 
has already made a number of suc- 
cessful television appearances and 
there has been talk of his directing 
a musical in the fall. His repertory 
must inevitably take a year or two 
to get organized. Similar companies 
have failed in New York in recent 
years, he believes, because they did 
not attract a sufficient number of 
top actors and directors. 

As he sees it, repertory’s benefits 
are two-fold. It gives actors a chance 
to gain more varied experience, and 
it gives audiences a chance to see 
some of the great plays of the past. 

To this end, Ferrer says, “I want 
to make as much money as possible 
and get as well known as possible 
so that this repertory outfit will be 
able to command attention from 
the best people in the theater.” Oc- 
casionally be will appear in these 
plays himself, but he is not primar- 
ily looking for personal vehicles. 

But whatever José Ferrer may 
have in mind for himself, Joshua 
Logan has his own ideas. 

“Someday,” he said recently, “I 
want to do a show with Joe which 
will have all the physical activity 
of an old Doug Fairbanks movie, 
the cultural substance of Barry- 
more’s Hamlet, and the ribald, im- 
pudent comedy of a W. C. Fields. 

“Of course,” he added realisti- 
cally, “there isn’t any such script 
... yet. But if there were, it would 
be written just for Joe Ferrer, and I 
would want to direct it.” ae 





@ Advertisement in New York streetcar: “Delicious food. Spacious private 


rooms available for your next affair.” 


—Lester Kroepel 
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Mantis stalks slowly and 
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At climax of the struggle mantis prepares to eat. But in a last-ditch stand dragon fly escapes 





Mantis licks wounds. Because it is beast of prey, praying mantis is called p-r-e-y-i-n-g, “7: 
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My Most Unforgettable 
Hippopotamus 


BY ELIZABETH GILES WAUGH 


An ode to Huberta, to whom man was a most benevolent species 


HUBERTA 


® UNTIL OCTOBER of 1928, when she 
was almost grown, Huberta shared 
a quiet life with all the other hip- 
popotamuses in the great M’yama 
Umfolozi river. The M’yama Um- 
folozi, which means black ele- 
phant in Zulu, rises in Zululand 
and, flowing lazily toward South 
Africa’s east coast, has always made 
a home for peace-loving hippos. 

Indeed it is the heritage of all 
hippos to shun violence and poten- 
tial danger—that is, all of them 
except Huberta. 

Huberta was different. She had 
vision and imagination. Already 
she had become bored with play- 
fully terrifying the natives by sur- 
facing just beneath their canoes 
and spilling the yelling Zulus into 
the crocodile-infested water. Hu- 
berta wanted bigger things. Some 
said she was trying to find a lost 
lover, some said she was looking 
for the ancient home of the hippos 
in the south. Actually nobody ever 
really knew why she wanted to 
travel, but travel she did—for two 
and a half years, over more than 
2,000 miles! 

The first inkling South Africans 





had of Huberta’s adventure was 
brought into Johannesburg by an- 
gry Dutch farmers who beat their 
fists on official desks and reported 
that some kind of nocturnal mon- 
ster was tramping down their sugar 
cane and devouring their pumpkins 
and cabbages. 

At intervals different farmers 
who lived exactly 20 miles apart 
on a course straight south from 
the M’yama Umfolozi to the Tu- 
gela River came into town with the 
same loud complaint. Meantime, 
unmolested, Huberta kept stopping 
off every 20 miles for a quiet truck- 
load snack. 

Finally, a famous big game ex- 
pert was called in. He pondered 
the evidence incredulously. “Sounds 
exactly like a hippo to me,” he 
said. “But that’s impossible. Hippos 
never go far from home—never 
more than 15 miles from water, 
much less across 60 miles of bush- 
veld!” But. the suggestion was 
enough for a group of newspaper 
men from one of Johannesburg’s 
leading dailies. They set out search- 
ing for a hippo who was apparently 
determined to see the sea. 

Actually if anybody had known 
what to look for up to that point, 
Huberta was not hard to see. She 
was a magnificent cow hippo—12 
feet long, 11 feet in circumference, 
weighing about three tons. Besides, 
she had a wonderfully wistful face. 

Before long, on November 22, 
1928, the newspaper men spotted 
her a little north of Pietermaritz- 
burg. She was found standing 
knee-deep to a hippo in ruined 
pumpkin vines, gazing benignly 
into a flash bulb camera, and re- 
porters rushed back to their city 
desks to write the strange story of 


a traveling hippo named Huberta. 

Famous now, her adventures 
really began. She was at once de- 
clared reyal game by the province 
of Natal—not to be molested. Her 
picture made the front pages all 
over South Africa; she became the 
tea and cocktail topic of Johannes- 
burg and Durban—the darling, the 
champion of whole cities. People 
lovingly charted her route on pin 
maps. “Pay Huberta’s Board” clubs 
were formed for the purpose of re- 
imbursing farmers for crop damage 
they might sustain. 

Now, although the traveling 
vagabond was cherished by city 
folks, she was also declared strictly 
tagati—voodoo, bewitched—by the 
Zulus around Natal. 

One day several Zulu youths 
were pitching pebbles at Huberta, 
trying to get her out of the reeds 
for a better look. A witch doc- 
tor suddenly appeared, beseeching 
them wildly: “Death,” he screamed, 
“to those who, after I have spoken, 
stone the sacred beast!” Most’ of 
the “heretics” stopped pitching the 
pebbles. But three, who had prob- 
ably been to a missionary school 
and were not afraid, continued to 
taunt her. Within 20 minutes, be- 
fore the three could get back to 
their kraal, they were all killed by 
a rock landslide from a mountain 
which they had to pass. 

That happened in March of 
1929. During June not much was 
seen of Huberta. She was travel- 
ing fast, over mountains, through 
rocky dongas where streams had 
once been, through bush, veld and 
swamp. At night mostly, she ven- 
tured into the modern towns of 
Durban, Umkomaas and Port St. 
John. About two o’clock one morn- 
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ing in Durban, a ricksha driver 
and his American fare spied her, 
sitting in the middle of a street. 

Farther south, near King Wil- 
liam’s Town, she had just finished a 
delightful dinner of sugar cane and 
had fallen asleep on the railway 
tracks. The driver of an approach- 
ing freight, one Mr. Bird, knew 
immediately who and what he had 
encountered. He slowed to snail 
pace and blew his whistle enough 
to wake the dead. Huberta dreamed 
on—and Mr. Bird and his co- 
engineer finally had to nudge her 
by inches off the tracks with the 
engine’s cow-catcher. 

After a hundred more such 
wonderful experiences, she finally 
reached the Transkei region where 
she apparently intended taking the 
inland route, across the great Kar- 
roo desert, back to the M’yama 
Umfolozi. For Huberta the trip 
had been all good, and man was 
undoubtedly a benevolent species. 
Then on April 23, 1931, a farmer 
named Marx, his two sons and a 
Mr. Hattingh who had all been 
too busy to read and never quite 
knew the score about anything, 
saw her great bulk languishing in 
the shallows of the Keishkama 
river. Mercilessly they shot our 
friend six times through the head 
with a Mauser .303. And Huberta 
died, peacefully refreshed with 


sugar cane, salt air and a wealth 


WIRES CROSSED? 


of experience which her brothers 
and sisters could never share. 

As for the unlucky Marx family, 
their troubles only began with 
Huberta’s death. People every- 
where were so incensed that a 
posse was formed in Johannesburg 
which was in a fair way to “go 
and get the men who could kill 
Huberta. These men had no right 
to live.” The posse actually left 
the city and had to be overtaken 
and dispersed by state police. The 
Marx family pleaded guilty in their 
quick trial for shooting royal game. 
Their attorney begged the court 
“to take into consideration the 
mentality and ignorance of the ac-. 
cused.” And they really felt they 
had gotten off lightly with a sen- 
tence of 100 pounds—$400. 

In May of 1931 Huberta was 
sent to London to be stuffed 
and mounted. Upon her return 
she was exhibited all over South 
Africa before respectfully bare- 
headed thousands—until she finally 
reached the end of her trek, .King 
William’s Town Museum 

For South Africans Huberta re- 
mains a symbol, a martyr to the 
sacred cause of iconoclasm and 
individual liberty. You can still 
hear an English South African say 
a person “has the courage of 
Huberta,” and the Dutchmen say a 
person is “van staal, soos Huberta” 
—made of steel, like Huberta. @ & 





w@ A Park Avenue dowager called her bank and asked them to arrange for 
the disposal of a ten-thousand-dollar mortgage. 

“Is the mortgage bond for redemption or conversion?” she was asked. 

There was a long pause and the bank clerk had begun to think that 
the caller had hung up, when she finally replied: 

“Am L speaking to someone at the First National Bank, or the First 


Calvary Church?” 


—Ray Freedman 
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A year ago, in July, 1948, Henry Wallace was 
nominated for the Presidency in a make or break 
campaign. Now that the smoke has fully cleared, 
PAGEANT re-examines the career of a man whose 
political life, headed for glory, ended in total failure 


® FEW TRAGICOMEDIES in Ameri- 
can history can match the pathetic 
decline and fall of Henry Agard 
Wallace. For more than two dec- 
ades, he trod the summits of suc- 
cess: he was a renowned scientist, 
a prosperous businessman, a cele- 
brated editor and writer, the most 
famous Secretary of Agriculture in 
American history and—during four 
fateful wartime years—Franklin 
Roosevelt’s Crown Prince and heir 
apparent. Henry Wallace, an Iowa 
farm boy who hobnobbed with 
statesmen and savants the world 
over, was numbered among the 
global great. 

Today he picks his way through 
the political gutter, a haggard and 
embittered man. He is reviled by 
the mighty, repudiated by his old 
friends. Bereft of influence, his 
public role is that of the Commu- 
nists’ chief dupe, of a full-time 
apologist for Russia. 

How account for Wallace’s de- 
bacle? Has he been driven to his 
present pass through vanity, lust 
for power, personal vengeance—or 
through an unsullied idealism be- 
reft of wisdom? Is he an unprin- 
cipled political adventurer—or a 
prophet before his time, a Cassan- 
dra over whom posterity will cast 
the mantle of greatness? What, in 
brief, is the Wallace story? 
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Few things are certain about 
Henry Wallace—one fact, however, 
is indisputable: he is assuredly an 
authentic American, both in back- 
ground and career. (For pictorial 
highlights of the Wallace story, see 
pages 72-82.) 

His forebears were of the stern- 
willed, robust, hell-fearing and 
God-loving stock that hacked a 
homeland out of a wilderness and 
lived the genuine democracy of a 
classless frontier society. His grand- 


As a young man, Wallace was serious, learned 





father was the celebrated “Uncle 
Henry” Wallace, a grizzled, moun- 
tainous hulk of a man, who suc- 
cessively made his mark as minister, 
prosperous Iowa homesteader and 
patriarchal editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer. Henry Agard’s father, 
Henry Cantwell Wallace, was also 
famed as farmland seer and cru- 
sader; he rose to hecome Secretary 
of Agriculture in the cabinets of 
Harding and Coolidge. 

With such a background, Henry 
Wallace had every advantage as a 
young’ man; in the end he outdis- 
tanced the fondest hopes of both 
father and grandfather. By the 
time Roosevelt called him to Wash- 
ington in 1933, Wallace had long 
been celebrated as the corn belt’s 
Boy Wonder—renowned as plant 
geneticist, crop statistician, crusad- 
ing editor of Wallace’s Farmer. On 
the side, he had made a fortune 
as a businessman (shrewder than 
most scientists, he had parlayed his 
corn-breeding experiments into a 
prosperous hybrid-seed company). 

In Washington, Wallace over- 
night made a national reputation 
as the Secretary of Agriculture who 
killed the pigs and saved the 
farmer. He was one of the most 
energetic prophets and innovators 
of the early New Deal; early in the 
war he headed the coordinating 
agency of the defense production 
set-up, later was chairman of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

Roosevelt valued his services 
highly, sent him junketing through- 
out the world on important mis- 
sions. Tirelessly, at home and 
abroad, Wallace preached and ex- 
horted, inspired millions with the 
vision of the Abundant New So- 
ciety that would emerge from the 


As Secretary of Agriculture, Wallace pioneered 
in developing present federal farm policies 


conflict. 


The war gave him a 
world-wide reputation; he was as 
well-known in Murmansk as in 


Ames, Iowa. By 1944, Wallace 
stood at the peak of his career. If 
“America was promises,” as Archi- 
bald MacLeish has said, Henry 
Wallace had realized every last one 
of them. 

Today, a brief five years later, 
Wallace reposes unmourned in the 
dustbin of history. He is nominal 
leader of a bizarre ragbag of po- 
litical misfits, innocents and wispy- 
minded do-gooders that goes by the 
name of the Progressive Party—but 
which is no more than the enlarged 
shadow of the Communist Party. 
He has conducted a Presidential 
campaign unparalleled in duration 
and intensity—and produced a 
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fiasco far beyond the wildest hopes 
of his detractors. (His paltry 1,- 
157,100 votes—Wallace’s followers 
expected 10,000,000—couldn’t even 
throw the election to Dewey.) 

Continually, and with headstrong 
abandon, Wallace parrots the Com- 
munist Party line, damns U. S. 
policy and praises Russia. At one 
point, he went so far as to charge 
that the American ambassador in 
Prague, Laurence A. Steinhardt, 
was responsible for the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia. When 
asked what he thought of Jan 
Masaryk’s suicide, Wallace replied 
that possibly he had cancer—that’s 
why he jumped! He has been re- 
pudiated by virtually all his New 
Deal friends & associates; he is 
anathema to organized labor (ex- 
cepting a few Communist-con- 
trolled unions) , formerly his strong- 
cst supporters. Wallace’s only 
friends these days are the Paul 
Robesons, Vito Marcantonios, Lee 
Pressmans and John Abts. (On 
pages 78 and 79, there are photo- 
graphs of some of the people Wal- 
lace lost and won.) 

Truly a miserable end to a career 
that took him to the very thresh- 
old of the Presidency: Is the man 
merely a “bloody ijjit,” as H. L. 
Mencken has written—is he truly 
the image of old Bubblehead who 
appears in Pegler’s sulfurous news- 
paper columns? 

In some ways, to be sure, Wal- 
lace is an authentic zany. With his 
faddish interest in weird diet, in 
strange feats of physical endurance, 
in occult religion and “science” 
(did he or did he not write the 
“Guru” letters?), Wallace is the 
very image of the dreamy-eyed, 
“corn-fed mystic,” as Dwight Mac- 
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Donald has dubbed him. Yet his 
eccentricity is hardly of major im- 
portance; it does not make him an 
“jjjit” of any kind. 

Our answer, rather, must first 
take account of the chronology of 
his decline and fall. He was griev- 
ously embittered when Roosevelt 
discarded him in 1944, and Tru- 
man got his job. It was a shock 
from which Wallace never recov- 
ered. For a time, he put a sweet 
face on his disillusion, campaigned 
loyally for Roosevelt and was later 
rewarded with the Secretaryship of 
Commerce. But then FDR died, 
and hapless Harry Truman, the 
man who never wanted to be Presi- 
dent, took over—surely a galling 
experience for Wallace. 

Over the months, his personal 
bitterness increased, as did his con- 
tempt for Truman’s abilities. Grad- 
ually, he came to believe that we 
were being rushed headlong into 
war with Russia—he was now able 
to envelop his personal bitterness in 
a great issue of principle. Wallace 
finally put his fevered thoughts on 
paper, mounted the rostrum at 
Madison Square Garden one hot 
night in September, 1946, and de- 
livered an impassioned philippic 
against U. S. foreign policy. 

That night was Wallace’s Rubi- 
con. Afterwards there was no turn- 
ing back. He was soon out of the 
cabinet, shunted aside by the Dem- 
ocratic Party and gradually alien- 
ated from his old liberal friends. 
Meantime the Communists moved 
in on him .. . flattered and cajoled, 
bolstered his shaky ego, recreated 
the myth of Wallace as the hero 
of the Century of the Common 
Man. From that moment on, his 
decline was swift, inevitable. 





At height of his career, Wallace was thought by many to be of same stature as Wendell Willkie 


But surely bitterness alone can- 


not account for Wallace’s collapse. 
Other explanations have been of- 
fered by his old associates: Harold 
Ickes has underscored Wallace’s 
irrepressible and galloping ambi- 


tion. Mrs. Roosevelt has stressed 
that he is an inept politician (he 
has never been elected to any- 
thing). Another old friend, Ralph 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, points to Wallace’s breath- 
taking capacity for self-delusion. 
(For 10 other evaluations of Wal- 
lace, see pages 81-82.) 

Finally, the role of the Commies 
in his decline cannot be overem- 
phasized: had they made no effort 
to take him into camp, Wallace 
would doubtless still be sitting at 
his desk at the New Republic. 

Instead, haggard after months of 
campaigning, seared and aged by 
gall, Henry Wallace sits by his hen 


houses, licking his wounds and 
brooding over his future. 
Periodically he emerges to roll 
his cracked thunder over the air 
waves. This past spring he toured 
the country, peddling his ideas 
soap-box fashion to whoever would 
listen. But no longer do the Com- 
munists allow him to monopolize 
the spotlight. Not long ago, the 
party-liners held a big confab at 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria—a 
so-called Cultural Conference for 
World Peace. Henry Wallace, nat- 
urally, was in attendance. But now 
he did not sit on the dais with 
Russia’s representatives, nor did he 
address any of the main meetings. 
Even to the Communists, appar- 
ently, Henry Wallace is a spent 
bullet. It is hard to imagine a 
grimmer fate for the prophet who 
was going to usher in the Century 
of the Common Man. 
A PICTURE REPORT ON WALLACE FOLLOWS 
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To tune of “Happy Days,” Wallace rode to glory with FDR 
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Roosevelt liked Wallace, made him Vice-President in 1940, called him “Old Man Common Sense™ 


a : 
Truman liked Wallace in March, 1945, when the Senate confirmed him as Secretary of Commerce 
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Wallace liked being Vice-President. He was one of the most active and popular U. $. ever had 
CONTINUED 
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In July, 1944, Wallace 

lost the Vice-Presidency. 
On April 12, 1945, 
Franklin Roosevelt died. 
In September, 1946, 
Wallace hurtled downward 


Byrnes, Truman, Wallace await FDR's body 


To Henry Wallace, then Secretary of 
Commerce, the death of Franklin Roose- 
velt was a personal tragedy. When it 
made Harry Truman President, Wallace 
turned his face to the East and searched 
his soul. By September of 1946, he was 
ready. Then in Madison Square Garden 
(right), he opened up. Still Secretary of 
Commerce, he blasted the Truman for- 
eign policy, waved a how-de-do to 
Russia. Eight days later, he was fired. 
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At the Garden in ‘46, Wallace was seeking 
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Sept. 20,1946, Wallace left government - 
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international peace. Angry at U. $., uncertain of Russia, he glared in all directions at once 
CONTINUED 
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When Henry Wallace and Glen Tay- 
lor (above) accepted the presidential 
and vice-presidential candidacies of the 
Progressive Party in July, 1948, Republi- 
cans were delighted, Democrats shud- 
dered. For a time it appeared that Wal- 
lace votes might throw the election to 
Dewey. Still, Wallace was alone. But 
with the optimism of the self-dedicated 
egotist, he proceeded to make his own 
election campaign. In Philadelphia in 








Wallace basked 


1948, he was sitting on top of his world 
—a world painstakingly pieced together 
from among Communists, fellow-travelers 
and the nation’s confused youngsters, 
disgruntled oldsters and disillusioned 
peace-seekers. Most of them were politi- 
cal innocents. The great majority of 
Wallace-ites were not Communists. 
Neither was Henry Wallace. The singers 
and shouters may not have been Red, 
but the string-pullers were. 
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Henry Wallace out-ran these prominent liberals . . . 


rhe people below like their liberalism straight. 
When FDR died, they saw in Wallace a reasonable, 
if undersized, facsimile. Running along by his right 
side, they aided him in trouble, cheered him in 
triumph. But when Wallace veered left to throw 
in with the Communist pack, they pulled up short 
and trudged wearily back, seeking a new man. 


California's Kenney 


Kentucky's Wyatt New Dealing Unionist Potofsky Columnist Frank Kingdon 
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. .. to fall in with these extreme leftists 


Labor left's Fitzgerald 


Among the men on this page there is at least 
one Communist plus political thinkers whose own 
theories parallel the Red “line” so closely as to be 
virtually indistinguishable from it. They are some 
of the men who either cajoled, double-talked or 
plain flattered ripe and ready Henry Wallace into 
assuming leadership of their Progressive Party. 
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Labor left's Ben Gold Labor left's Bridges 
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HENRY WALLACE 
in the eyes of 13 of his contemporaries 





The measure of Henry Wallace’s failure is not a matter of guess- 
work. History does not guess, tt produces the statements, the opin- 
ions, the pats-on-the-back, the snickers, the sneers and the cheers of 
contemporaries to bear witness to a man’s true worth. Here, below, 
are the statements of 13 of Henry Wallace’s own contemporaries. 
Among them are journalists, statesmen, politicians, labor leaders, 
and political theorists. Chosen arbitrarily to aid in evaluation of 
Mr. Wallace’s career, these opinions are 12 to one against him. Lest 
it be thought that the selection is unfairly weighted, consider the fact 
that in the Presidential campaign Wallace was favored by only one 
in every 50 voters (out of a round-figured 50,000,000 votes cast, 
Wallace polled little over a million). Thus, the ratio of 12 to one 


cast up by this group of quotations seems more than fair. 





Albert Einstein: 

“Only men who are above the 
petty bickering of the day and with- 
out any selfish interest can save us 
from the threatening domestic and 
international situation. Such men 
were Roosevelt and Willkie, and 
such a man is Henry Wallace.” 


Eleanor Roosevelt: 

“So Henry Wallace is really go- 
ing to head a third party and run 
for President in 1948! What strange 
things the desire to be President 
makes men do! . . . he never has 
been a good politician, he never has 
been able to gauge public opinion, 
and he never has picked his ad- 
visers wisely . . . as a leader of a 
third party he will accomplish noth- 
ing. He will merely destroy the very 
things he wishes to achieve.” 


Ralph McGill: 

“. . . Henry Wallace is funda- 
mentally a fine, decent person, 
honest and possessed of a real love 
for his country. But he has’ a real 
genius for self delusion, and this 
weakness, played upon by the Com- 
munists and the self-seeking groups 
who use him .. . will make of him 
an ignominious spectacle . . . And 
I’m sorry, because I like him.” 


Cordell Hull: 

“He was so active that his ten- 
dency at times was to trench on 
the jurisdiction of his colleagues, 
including myself.” 


Westbrook Pegler: 

2 the drooling mountebank 
who howled for war but cowered 
in Washington while sapling boys 
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On the 25th of March, 1949, fellow-traveler: 
held Conference for World Peace at Waldorf- 
Astoria. Wallace spoke, was not featured 


from the high school campus were 
mangled overseas . . . in his south- 
ern campaign, Bubblehead has ig- 
nored the issue of treason through 
Communism and advocated out- 
rageous violations of the Constitu- 
tional rights of the States and their 
citizens and of local sensibilities and 
customs .. .” 


Paul Gallico: : 
“... a charlatan, an ignoramus, 


a cold-blooded opportunist and a 


coward.” 


Harold Ickes: 

“Henry Wallace is a plant that 
has been forced under glass in a 
Communist hotbed.” 


Norman Thomas: 
“A somewhat inconsistent ‘do- 
gooder’ in politics, unwilling or 
. unable to give straight answers 
to relevant questions.’ 
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Frederick Sullens: 

“To say that he will be as un- 
welcome as a common prostitute 
. . . is putting it too mildly. The 
Stalin-anointed candidate for Presi- . 
dent of the United States whose 
megalomania is excelled only by his 
asininity .. .” 


Rebecca West: 

“Mr. Wallace was like a candle 
in great heat, twisting, pliable, del- 
iquescent.” 


Robert Ruark: 

“Maybe he’s got some hidden 
charm that escapes me, but no mat- 
ter how hard I try to dope him out 
as a Messiah, to me he always 
comes out clown.” 


H. L. Mencken: 

“. . . Swami Wallace . . . Is he 
actually a goon of Moscow or only 
a sucker? .. .” 


Walter Reuther: 

“TI think Henry is a lost soul. He 
is a great disappointment to many 
decent people . . . People who are 
not sympathetic with democracy in 
America are influencing him. The 
Communists perform the most com- 
plete valet service in the world . 
They write your speeches, wa do 
your thinking 
for you, they 
provide you 
with applause 
and they in- 
flate your ego 
as often as 
necessary. 

“Tam afraid 
that’s the trou- 
ble with Hen- 
ry Wallace.” 





MONTANA COMEBACK 


BY RICHARD WAVERLY POSTON 


No ghosts for Darby! Here’s how a small town rejuvenated itself 


@ “DARBY'S A SWELL place to live,” 
the residents of that little Montana 
town used to say, “but a tough 
place to make a living.” 

They could have been talking 
about any one of hundreds of small 
American communities—towns set- 
tled in a flush of pioneer enthusiasm, 
boomed to main-street size, then 
left to molder and die as, more and 
more, the nation’s life began to 
center around large industrial cen- 
ters. But they were talking about 
their own town, Darby, a once- 
bustling logging community deep in 
the mountains of Montana’s Bitter 
Root Valley. 

In 1944, it was clearly on the 
verge of becoming a ghost town. 

Darby’s large private timber 
holdings had been stripped. De- 
structive logging had reduced its 
taxable valuation to 67 per cent 
below its 1930 depression level. The 
last big logging operator was mov- 
ing out, leaving 100 more men 


without jobs. Already there were 
empty buildings along Main Street, 
and the town’s dilapidated appear- 
ance sent strangers hurriedly on 
their way. Young people graduat- 
ing from high school found no 
opportunities in Darby, and 75 per 
cent of them were leaving. 

But then something happened, 
and that’s why I went to Darby— 
to see what this town had done to 
pull itself up by its own bootstraps, 
and to learn about a movement 
that can rejuvenate other dying 
towns all over America. 


IT ALL STARTED when Montana’s 
university system won Rockefeller 
Foundation support for an experi- 
ment in education, designed to sta- 
bilize and enrich the life of small 
communities. Montana was to be 
the testing ground, and if the plan 
worked there it could then be used 
in small communities anywhere in 
America. Baker Brownell of North- 
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western University, long an author- 
ity on the problems of the village, 
had been called in. With $35,000 
from the Foundation, The Mon- 
tana Study was established as a 
temporary branch of the University 
of Montana. 

News of this plan fired the imag- 
ination of Darbyites, and they urged 
Brownell to come to Darby. He 
explained that The Montana Study 
was based on the belief that 
traditional American democracy 
thrives best in small communities— 
not in big cities where people don’t 
speak to their neighbors—and that 
if small towns are allowed to decay, 
democracy will decay with them. 

“Migration to the city is robbing 
82 per cent of our nation’s counties 
of rural population, the backbone 
of American democracy,” said 
Brownell. “This is the real crisis 
of our time.” 

And his Darby listeners decided 
to do something about it. 

Patterned along the lines of an 
old New England town meeting, 
the Darby Study Group was formed 
in April, 1945, to find out exactly 
what made their town tick—or not 
tick. For 13 consecutive weeks, 25 
resolute citizens—housewives, farm- 
ers, teachers, lumberjacks, business- 
men—gathered around a table in 
the community hall they themselves 
had built years before. They sized 
up the problems of their town. 

Special weekly committees pre- 
pared factual reports for discussion. 
One committee uncovered a strange 
situation that most folks had always 
known about, but had just taken 
for granted. Here, in the heart of 
this logging country, you couldn’t 
buy a single board. Darby’s timber 
had always been shipped away in 
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the raw state, to be milled some- 
where else. 

It didn’t make sense. The small 
industries committee found that 
home manufacture was not only 
sound financially but an answer for 
the town’s unemployment problem. 
They checked freight rates and 
markets; the Forest Service guar- 
anteed enough timber could be cut 
from the national forest, on a sus- 
tained yield basis, to make it a 
permanent industry. So, spurred on 
by the Study Group, lumberman 
Ray Flightner started a Darby 
planing mill. It is now producing 
12,000 feet of finished lumber daily, 
has a payroll of more than $5,000 
a month, and is still growing. 

Three more men opened a post 
treating plant to utilize lodgepole 
pine, a supposedly worthless species 
covering thousands of acres around 
Darby. Their treating vats came 
from an abandoned CCC camp, 
their boiler from an old logging 
camp, their pipe from the Darby 
cemetery fence—and their enthusi- - 
asm from the Darby Study Group. 

Altogether the committee dug up 
information showing that 14 new 
enterprises could be successfully op- 
erated in Darby. Once the idea took 
hold, and prospective investors 
realized that the whole community 
was behind them, new businesses 
began popping out all over town: a 
machine shop to service tractors 
and heavy lumber equipment, a 
modern dairy and _pasteurizing 
plant, a sporting goods and gun- 
smith shop, a well-drilling outfit, a 
new dress shop, a cabinet shop and 
carpenter service, a small planing 
mill for manufacturing window cas- 
ings ard moldings from waste edg- 
ings, a modern grocery store, two 
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quick freeze plants equipped to 
service the hunters who come to 
Montana for big game. 

But The Montana Study called 
for more than just the means of 
making a living. “To hold its own,” 
said Brownell, “a town needs to be 
interesting. People need to play to- 
gether as well as work together.” 

So the Study Group probed into 
the town’s social and economic his- 
tory, its school and taxation prob- 
lems, its place in the nation. And in 
December, 1945, a cast of 125 
people—over a fifth of Darby’s 
total population!—put the Group’s 
findings into a community pageant. 
They dramatized the story of Dar- 
by, its forests, its ranches, its indus- 
tries and its citizens. 

It was nearly dawn before Darby 
folks went to sleep that night, but 
they had a clearer vision of them- 
selves and their town. And, rightly 
enough, they were proud of Darby. 

It shows—in the fresh coats of 
paint the homes are sporting, in the 
trim lawns, in the flower gardens. It 
shows in the revitalized Boy Scout 
Troop, the new uniforms worn by 
the baseball team, the community 
folk dances for young and old. And 
it shows, perhaps in a larger way, in 
the town’s new concern for issues of 
government. In 1947, a determined 
populace voted three to one for an 
increase in school taxes. And later 
that summer a local delegation trav- 
eled 350 miles to Billings, to sit in 
on Congressional 


would lead to so many wonderful 
things for our community.” 

The fact is that people in Darby 
can’t always tell where the direct 
influence of the Study Group left 
off, and where the influence of 
things it started began. But that’s 
the way Baker Brownell intended it 
—not an action group, but a study 
group to get people thinking in, 
terms of community needs and local” 
opportunities. Once that had been’ 
accomplished it was a pretty sure 
bet that people in most communi- 
ties would take the necessary action 
on their own initiative. 

Darby i initiative has increased the 
town’s population from 500 to 
729, banished unemployment, trans- 
formed a near-ghost town into a 
thriving town its residents like. 

Since the Darby group was or- 
ganized, The Montana Study has 


started similar experimental groups 
in a dozen other Montana com- 
munities, and in nearly every town 
people have been inspired to trans- 
late study into planning, planning 
into action. The idea has since 
spilled out into seven other States 


from New York to California, 
Montana Study materials have been 
requested for use in four foreign 
countries and UNESCO is consid- 
ering the plan’s world-wide possi- 
bilities. 

Thus a small group of Montan- 
ans have shown that old-fashioned 
American democracy, when put to 
work through 





hearings concern- 
ing land use. 

““We never 
dreamed,” Phil 
Twogood told 
me, “that our 
Study Group 


lish it this fall. 





THE AUTHOR 
.. Of this PAGEANT article has become 
so “sold” on the Montana Plan that 
he’s writing a complete book on the 
subject! Harper & Brothers will pub- 


organized study, 
can restore our 
small communi- 
ties to the signifi- 
cance they once 
held. How about 
your town? &&8 
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Not even related, CBS stars Lauck and Goff became Lum ‘n’ Abner in '31. Real twins took up name 


WHIGH TWINS ARE THE PRONIES? 


® ir THE 10 Boys on these pages 
were brought together in a single 
room, the result would be pure 
pandemonium. In the first place, 
they are five sets of twins. In the 
second they all have Southern ac- 
cents. In the third, they all share 
a single set of names. The gentle- 
men who started it all are pictured 
above, looking properly detached 
and innocent. Can they help it if 
parents all over the U. S. insist on 
naming twin boys after radio’s Lum 
and Abner? 
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Lum and Abner Murphy hail from the town of 
Lebanon, Kentucky. They're eight years old 
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Lum and Abner Whitmire are from Gainesvilte Lum and Abner Anderson are from Cleveland, 
in Georgia. They were 11 years old in May Tenn. They'll be nine years old in September 
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Abner and Lum Stone of Etowah, Tenn., are the Lum ond Abner Talley come from Salem, $.C. 
oldest of Lum ‘n’ Abner twins. They are 13 Next October 16, they will be 12 years old 
we 
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A Teen-Ager 
Talks Back on 


Sex Education 


ANONYMOUS 





While you adults are 


bragging about lifting 


the seventh veil, says 
this young man, you’ve 


left the first six on 


Editor’s Note: Like our teen- 
aged author—who asked us to 
withhold his name so his parents 
wouldn’t be embarrassed— 
you've read again and again that 
you're living in an enlightened 
age, that “people have gotten 
over this silly sex-conscious busi- 
ness and can talk about sex 
naturally.” We don’t know how 
you'll react to this frank account 
of a teen-ager’s confusion and 
resentment, but we've stopped 
congratulating ourselves on 
“modern” sex education. Maybe 
—just maybe—we ought to let 
the kids take over. This young 
man, at least, knows what he 
wants—and where we've failed 
to give it to him. 


SOMEBODY TOLD my friend and 
y friend told me about the free 
cture downtown called . “The 
eaning of Sex.” He thought we 
should take a bus after school and 


catch the lecture. I said no thanks. 

It’s not that sex doesn’t interest 
me because it does. I think about 
sex as much as anybody and maybe 
more. The reason I said no is be- 
cause I know all about sex already. 

At least I know everything the 
lecturer was going to say. Isn’t that 
the same thing? People talk like it 
is—like lecturers say it all. If that’s 
all, I’ve heard it. Did any guy that 
ever talked about sex fail to say, 
“Sex is the physical embodiment 
of the highest spiritual good but our 
knowledge of sex is a pitfall mired 
with superstition”? And say any- 
thing besides that? Not any guy 
that ever talked about it from a 
platform. 

And the funny thing, in these 
times—I mean now, when sex is 
practically accepted, when even 
parents are owning up to it—the 
funny thing is that everybody who 
tries to tell me about sex seems to 
be on a platform. And if there isn’t 
one right there they cough and stut- 
ter and pretend. 

They make me cough and stutter 
after a while. When I was six, ask- 
ing questions didn’t scare me. I 
remember asking my mother how 
much I cost. She told me. I cost 
$175, which was $35 less than my 
sister and was humiliating, I 
thought. Still it was the regular 
truth—something I didn’t often 
hear when my birth or sex were 
anywhere concerned. 

A little later I wanted to know 
how I arrived and mama had an 
answer. I came in a doctor’s suit- 
case, she said. That may have been 
a.good answer; I don’t like to de- 
cide against my mother. It wasn’t 
really the truth but it was a hint 
and maybe, being six, the real truth 
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wouldn’t have sold me. But that 
one didn’t sell me, either. 

At least it was an answer. That 
was before the stretch when my 
parents quit answering entirely. At 
the age of nine I started reading 
confession magazines and some 
things didn’t make sense. 

Children, I had been given to 
understand, appear after marriage. 
Never before. They appear because 
God pushes a button and He pushes 
a button because two people get 
married and for no other reason. 
But if the magazine stories were as 
true as they claimed, God was get- 
ting his wires crossed and that 
didn’t sound like God. 

A red-headed boy in one of the 
stories bothered me_ particularly. 
His mother had no husband. How 
could he possibly happen? No one 
would tell me. For three years, no 
one told me. I got scared to ask. 

Maybe I ought to have thought 
there was something wrong with 
people for not answering. Instead, 
I supposed there was something 
wrong with the question. I got 
scared. And quiet. 

If a lady who had heard lectures 
on “The Meaning of Sex” hadn’t 
tried to break the news, I might 
have been quiet forever. She was 
enthusiastic. She knew we were 
living in an enlightened age and 
decided to enlighten me. It was 
quite a whirling experience. She 
talked about my penis and some- 
body’s vulva, about my sisters and 
my mother, about the horses on her 
father’s farm, about me and every- 
thing, and all in a whizz. 


From that day on, I should have | 


known all about sex. I didn’t. Why 
not? Well, I don’t know. The lady 
wasn’t like some people I ran into 
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later—she didn’t just point down to 
where my pants came together. But 
she talked too fast about too many 
things, vulvas and sperms, and too 
long about superstitions. What I 
did catch was the password, Sex. It 
had never struck me before. 

Remembering the password, I 
went on to lecturers and the maga- 
zine articles—“Why Pet?”, “Tell 
Your Daughter,” all the articles. 
When a guy can read and is will- 
ing to look, there should be no 
secrets from him. But those articles, 
and the lectures, left me just where 
the lady had. Maybe it’s because 
after “physical embodiment” the 
words get bigger. Maybe it’s be- 
cause the people on platforms never 
get down to cases and kids. Maybe 
it’s both reasons, I don’t know. But 
I quit going to lectures. You don’t 
learn enough. 


THIs Is THE wrong thing to say, 
I guess. Because things were so 
much worse in the past. Every day 
I read that 50 years ago kids like 
me had to learn everything from 
scrawls on a privy wall or from 
nasty playmates or from raw ex- 
perience. 

Yet it seems to me that we kids— 
maybe older people, too, I don’t 
know—-still have to fall back on the 
walls and the playmates and the 
experiences more than we should. 
Fifty years ago, if anybody ever 
learned anything, toilets must have 
been a whole lot different. The 
most you can pick up now is bad 
spelling. 

The truth is, we don’t learn 
everything quick and completely 
from our parents, our teachers, the 
magazine articles. I suppose it’s 
partly our fault. We all talk big, 
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like we haven’t any questions. 
We're flip and clever and plainly 
wised-up. But we’ve still got some 
questions. 

Christmas I played spin the bot- 
tle and somebody started asking the 
difference between “‘necking” and 
“heavy necking.” One answer was, 
“Necking is getting in close and 
heavy necking is getting in close 
and then moving around.” Good 
answer? It sounded gosh darn good 
to me. The girl who gave it was 17 
years old. I guessed she knew her 
stuff. But two hours later, same 
game, the girl was asked her opin- 
ion of sex and she said, “I don’t 
think I like it.” In what way was 
she wised-up? 

Sure she talks good. I talk good 
myself—to other kids. When I was 
13, I decided that twins occur be- 
cause their father and mother try 
mating twice in succession. One 


mating, one baby, every time, I 
thought. The Dionne quintuplets 
confused me or I would have told 
the world. Some notions, nothing 
stops. — 

Almost till now, till my 18th 


birthday, I was mixed up about 
pubic hair. Did girls have it? I 
didn’t know. I decided against it. 
Rubens and Renoir—maybe I’m 
thinking of Rembrandt; anyway, 
painters of nudes—they were my 
authorities, though a long-ago look 
at a health magazine seemed to 
contradict them. I might have fig- 
ured that girls were different in the 
time of Rubens and Renoir. Now I 
figure that men are just the same— 
even painters. They hide the truth 
| even when girls forget to. 

I'm not completely dumb, al- 
though I guess I sound it. You get 
to be 18 and, parents or no parents, 


articles or no, you get to know some 
things. Some day you stumble on a 
photography book with pictures of 
two or three nude girls, pubic hair 
and all. But the facts are slow in 
coming and the fault is partly mine. 
Sometimes I jump to conclusions. 
I guess I talk too big: it’s fun to 
claim that I know all about sex. 

But the main fault is people’s. 

After all, 1 want answers- -even 
if I don’t ask questions. Adults 
ought to know that. And they ought 
to know which answers. They were 
kids themselves. 

People make it so hard. They go 
through the motions, sure—talking 
about embodiments and all the 
superstitions. They tell us that we 
ought to know. And after telling 
us that, they suppose we do know 
and that they've gone nd told us. 
What they actually say, they say in 
a spurt, so fast we can’t understand. 
Many things, they skip entirely. 

Why do people get married? To 
have children, yes. But why is pet- 
ting made so much of—of its own 
sake? Because it’s fun. That must 
be why, but no one ever told me. 

Oh, I figured it out—that sounds 
dumb, but figuring it took time. My 
family rented a house with a poem 
on the wall called “Birth” or 
“Baby” or something. It began, 
“Born of ecstasy and pain. . .”—I 
figured it out. But I don’t think it 
follows, like night the day. You can 
know what masturbation is, the 
pleasure it can give, and not tie the 
two together. Some of us don’t 
guess the truth and, if we wait too 
long before we’re told, maybe some 
of us don’t believe it. For people 
who don’t believe it, I guess it isn’t 
fun. 

That’s just one of the things peo- 
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ple didn’t mention—not in 18 
years. What are homosexuals? If 
anybody had to!’ me some men are 
peculiar, I could have been saved 
the shock of finding it out from a 
peculiar man. 

It’s not just kids that talk too big. 
It’s people, too, and most. They 
keep insisting that sex education is 
doing swell at last. That the seventh 
veil is down, the shade is up. I have 
read one article after another as- 
suring me that I am growing up in 
an age when people have gotten 
over this silly sex-conscious business 
and can talk about it naturally. 
What I want to know is: where is 
the article-writer who has gotten 
over this silly sex-conscious business 
and can talk about it naturally to 
me? Who will talk about it, at 
length, to me? If adults have shaken 
the seventh veil, they've left the 
first six on. 


THE OTHER Day a girl told me— 
she was 17, a year younger than I 
am—that contraceptives don’t 
work, that the only way to keep 
from having a baby, unless you’re 
“sterile,” is not to get married or 
anything like it. She said she was 
going to join a nunnery. She’s 
a talker, of course, would never 
join one, will probably get married 
in a couple of years. But what 
made her think of it? What will 
her husband think? 

She may be right about contra- 
ceptives. Do they work? Nobody’s 
told me how. But what makes her 
worry about them? 

I don’t know if she saw a picture 
that played in my home town some 
time ago. It was all about sex, or 
so it claimed. Parents sent their 
kids in droves for this is an en- 
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lightened age and a movie saves 
parents the trouble of enlighten- 
ing kids themselves. What the 
movie showed was venereal dis- 
ease, and how it worked on bodies. 
And an actual Caesarean opera- 
tion, doctors taking a baby out in 
front, then fixing buttons up the 
mother’s stomach. Some girls 
screamed and some had to go to 
the restrooms. 

That was sex education. If I'd 
been a girl and that was my in- 
troduction to sex, to what comes of 
sex, I guess I'd want to join a 
nunnery. You can’t tell kids that 
“Sex—sex is a kind of spiritual 
embodiment,” and then rip a baby 
out of somebody’s stomach and ex- 
pect them to take it right. 

It starts labor pains too early. 

We’re told the truth so seldom, it 
has to be handled just right. The 
truth can be told wrong. 

I know another kid, a boy, good- 
looking, always had _ girl-friends, 
pretty girl-friends, talked like any- 
body. He went away to college. 
While he was there he was picked 
up by police, thrown in jail, thrown 
out of college, later sent home to his 
parents, for molesting infant girls. 
It got in all the papers and now we 
can point him out. 

What was wrong with him? 
Well, I don’t know. One of the 
few times an adult gave me a long 
lecture on sex was when a news- 
paper started it. The tiny daughter 
of a friend of his had been raped 
and killed and her picture was in 
the paper. He showed me the pic- 
ture, the words—‘“rape,” “attack,” 
“assault,” “crime of sex”—and 
told me about sex, thinking maybe 
I'd never heard before. Let the 
subject arise naturally, the articles 
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say. Newspapers are as natural as 
anything. 

I don’t know, I’m not sure—I’m 
no psychologist—but maybe for 
kids, starting out, rape and murder 
and sex shouldn’t be connected. 
You ought to learn about rape an 
sex but maybe not together. Other- 
wise, you might decide that sex 
and rape are the same thing. You 
might get thrown out of college. 

That’s over-dramatizing, maybe. 
It’s overdramatic kids adults have 
to take account of. Only a few 
kids are as bad off as those two— 
the girl who wants to join a nun- 
nery, the boy who went to jail. But 
there are a number who say of sex, 
“T don’t think I like it.” Say that 
because of what they're told and 
what they aren’t told. And many 
more are all confused and nervous. 
Even now I can’t write “Sex” with- 
out my fingers jumping and that’s 
a sign. 

If facts were only put straight at 
the start. And unalarmingly. By 
the time kids get to be 18, the 
distorted and discolored versions 
we've believed and discarded, one 
by one, have made us forever dis- 
trustful of what we know now— 
anxious to make sure, half-afraid 
to find out, and reckless or foolish 
or tired. 

If “innocent” means confused in 
mind, untried and trying, still anx- 
ious for truth, for the whole of the 
truth, for the whole truth with the 
feel of truth, then I am innocent. 
Most of us are innocent. We. didn’t 
mean to be. We did our darndest. 
But here we are—innocent. Still 
pink inside. 


SOMETHING HAS TO be done— 
about me, about the kids behind 


me: two little brothers, all the 
millions coming, all the kids behind. 
My friends are getting married 
every day. I’m 18, so are they; 
they're marriage-age. When are 
people going to tell the truth, do 
something more for sex education 
than give it a snazzy reputation? 

Something could be done. Par- 
ents can’t be pulled down from 
their platforms, per:aps. I don’t 
expect all parents to come to sense. 
They were taught wrong, too. But 
somewhere, somebody with the 
right ideas, with all the facts at 
hand, should be able to put them 
down, in an understanding way, 
especially for kids, for me and us. 

I know that’s possible. I own a 
little book called “Sex Life,” some- 
thing on that order. Nearly every- 
thing is in that book. The only 
trouble is that you have to be 18, 
instead of 14, in order to make 
much out of it. To get it all, you 
have to be 21. The words are big 
and technical and strange. 

Fourteen-year-olds need a book, 
a pamphlet, saying what that book 
does—saying it in a 14-year-old 
way. It wouldn’t have to be long. 
Twenty pages would probably do 
the trick; but they'd have to be the 
right 20 pages. 

The principal part of it should 
deal with the mechanics and 
methods of sex. Not the pity of it. 
Not the synonyms for it. Not the 
big words of it. The simple, plainly 
put mechanics and methods of sex. 
Not the idiosyncrasies of the male 
sperm nor the state of the ovula 
around menstruation time. 

For any complete and satisfactory 
discussion of mating, I think two 
photographs—one of a man and 
one. of a woman—should be used 
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for illustration. They should be 
taken head-on and full-toned and 
harsh. No pencil silhouette with 
here and there a dot will ever do. 
No diagram giving an interior view 
of a woman’s organs means the same, 

It should spend less time saying 
that sex is a pitfall mired with a 
superstition than in telling exactly 
which and what is superstition. Is 
sex fun? It ought to say. Do con- 
traceptives work? It ought to say. 
If your body changes at a dance, 
when you're dancing, should you 
leave? If you can’t seem to sleep, 
if you toss—-if you can’t be away 
from people, from a crowd, or 
girls or boys--what is it? Is it 
sex? The book ought to say. 

I think kids will listen to reason. 
About sex like anything else. I 
don’t think they will listen to in- 
volved explanations. About sex 


MUSICALE 


or anything else. That’s why I don’t 
think sex education will get any- 
where at all until it begins to call 
a spade a spade and not a “glorious 
fulfilment of Mother Nature’s de- 
sign”—and until it is talked about 
without a tightening of the lips. 

Such a pamphlet should be put 
where it doesn’t have to be asked 
for, where no one need admit that 
he wants it but can take it in secret 
with no questions asked. For kids 
who like to maintain they know all 
about sex, it’s no cinch to admit 
they want to know. 

Anyway, that’s what I think. 
Probably there are a thousand other 
things I should have said. But a 
guy who hasn’t all the answers 
can’t give them all. I’m guessing. 

That’s really the trouble with sex 
education. You keep us guessing. 

a 8 


@ “I want to write a symphony,” a young musician once said to Mozart. 


“How do I go about it?” 


The great composer thought a moment, then said, “You're still very 
young. Why don’t you begin with a ballad?” 


“But you were writing symphonies when you were only ten years old!” 


“Yes,” said Mozart, “but I didn’t ask how.” —David Fuchs 
@ An eager company of American tourists visited the quaint, picturesque, 
home of Ludwig van Beethoven and were led into the room the great 
composer had worked in. They plied the caretaker with questions. 


While attending to them, he failed to observe a young lady as she 
seated herself at Beethoven’s piano and began to play his immortal 
“Moonlight Sonata.” Everyone listened respectfully until its completion. 
The caretaker, stern and silent, his gray head bowed, stood in his place. 


As the last chord faded into the stillness, the young lady gaily ap- 


proached him and said: “I suppose many musicians have been here 
and played this instrument?” 


“Yes, a great many and some very famous,” he replied coolly. “One 
visited this room last year, and when a friend asked him to play on 
Beethoven's piano the piece you just played, he said: ‘No, I am not 
worthy.’ The man’s name was Paderewski!” 

—The Rev. Philip Jerome Cleveland 
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A Switeh on Swap 


BY JACK HOLLAND 


Would you exchange that old chair for some dental work? 
That’s the principle of this something-for-no-money plan 


® EVERYONE HAS TRIED to figure 
out some way to get something he 
wants without having to pay for it. 
Up to now, that’s been just a lovely 
dream. 

But today, in Los Angeles, an 
organization called Trade Credits 
just begs you to come get what you 
want—and lay out no cash. Need- 
less to say, a lot of people are doing 
just that. 

It’s not that Trade Credits is 
giving everyone things free just 
for the fun of it. There’s a twist 
to it that makes the whole affair 
profitable all around—for “buyer,” 
“seller,” and Trade Credits origi- 
nator, Howard Hill. 

It works something like this: a 
woman needs dental work she can’t 
afford—and has a set of furniture 
she doesn’t need. A mother can’t 
pay for the tutor her invalided son 
needs—but she can give music les- 
sons. A young teacher needs furni- 
ture, offers to serve as a tutor in 


exchange. A carpenter can’t afford 
piano lessons for his daughter, but 
can spend his spare time refinishing 
furniture. 

Trade Credits takes the woman’s 
furniture, giving her in return 
“free” treatment by one of the den- 
tists participating in the organiza- 
tion. The furniture goes to the 
school teacher, who “pays” for it 
by tutoring the bedridden child. 
The boy’s mother gives piano les- 
sons to the carpenter’s little girl— 
and the carpenter works off the 
cost of this musical education: by 
odd jobs as Trade Credits gets or- 
ders for them. Somewhere along 
the line, the dentist gets something 
he wants in return for his work. 
Not a cent, in cash, changes hands; 
everybody has what he needs with- 
out dipping into the budget. 

Although Trade Credits wasn’t 
born until last year, Hill got the 
idea for it back in March of 1937. 
He visualized a sort of barter 
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bureau where people could get 
luxuries they couldn’t otherwise af- 
ford, simply in exchange for prod- 
ucts of their own particular talents. 
For years he studied all cooperative 
and trade exchange movements 
throughout the United States. The 
current Trade Credits plan incor- 
porates the good points of the best 
of them. 

When anyone who has a store, 
any professional person, anyone 
with a hobby or a talent signs up 
with Trade Credits, he is given a 
book of 10 checks. The check book 
costs him a dollar. For every prod- 
uct he brings in for exchange—and 
for every professional service ren- 
dered—his account is credited, at 
the going price. Then, whenever 
he wants a product or a service of- 
fered by other members of Trade 
Credits, he simply writes out the 
required amount on one of the 
company’s checks. The price he 
pays is then marked off against his 
own account. 

When any such check is depos- 
ited in the Trade Credits bank, a 
service charge of five per cent goes 
back to the organization itself—to 
cover operating expenses. But that 
and the dollar for the check book 
are the only cash transactions in 
the whole deal. 

You can see why members are 
enthusiastic—but one Trade Cred- 
its participant recently went too far 
in singing the organization’s praises. 
He ran into a man who was mak- 
ing vitamin products and talked 
him into joining Trade Credits— 
on the promise that he’d get all of 
his required printing done in ex- 
change. However, the printing jobs 
would have run about $5,000 a 
month, and Hill could see no way 
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of selling $5,000 a month in vita- 
mins! Trade Credits members are 
apt to have built-in vim, but they’re 
in the market for almost every 
other kind of product. 

There was, for example, the 
woman who suddenly found a com- 
plete art goods store on her hands, 
when her husband was killed in 
an automobile accident. She knew 
nothing about the business but 
Trade Credits came to her aid. In 
return for the surplus products 
from her store, they provided her 
with an excellent attorney, an ac- 
countant and a business counselor, 
all of whom were participating in 
the exchange program. With their 
advice and help, her business is 
now a thriving one. 

Then there was the case of a 
young man who had been crippled 
as the result of an accident. He 
was having a hard time readjusting 
himself until a Trade Credits mem- 
ber saw the attractive lamps he 
was making of red-gnarled wood— 
just a therapeutic hobby. Trade 
Credits snapped up the lamps so 
fast that he now hd a very fine 
business going—for cash, on the 
outside, as well as for “swaps” on 
his Trade Credits account. 

A young man who couldn’t make 
a living as a writer also found him- 
self in the lamp-making business 
as a result of the popularity of his 
work at Trade Credits. All the 
equipment he needed to start his 
business came from other concerns 
who had listed their products with 
the organization, so his initial in- 
vestment was nothing but time. 

The same was true of Remi, an 
excellent still photographer. Hith- 
erto unknown artists, too, have 
been given prominent recognition 





A SWITCH ON SWAP 


as a result of having their work 
“sold” at Trade Credits. Ben Kudo, 
a Los Angeles Japanese, is one good 
example. His drawings are now in 
great demand among art circles. 
Today Trade Credits is sending 
one young man to law school in 
exchange for his father’s machine 
shop work, helping a painting con- 
tractor “surprise” his wife with a 
new fur coat, and generally show- 
ing Los Angeleans how to trade 
their spare time in on their dreams. 
Hill’s “swappers” may soon total 





10,000—at least, that’s his current 
membership goal. News of his 
unique organization has spread 
even to Singapore, and Hill has al- 
ready received requests for permis- 
sion to open “branch offices” as 
far away as New York, so that goal 
is not far-fetched. 

There’s something contagious 
about the Trade Credits idea, all 
right. What could be more in- 
triguing than the prospect of swap- 
ping your way to luxury and pros- 
perity? an 








How Adult Are You? 


BY WILLIAM STEPHENSON 


Here are the Seven Keys to Maturity. It will pay 
you to see how many doors they open in your life 


® SUPPOSE THERE WERE a machine 
which would tell you, not your 
weight nor horoscope, but how ma- 
ture you are—the way you stack 
up as an adult. How do you think 
you'd come out? With colors fly- 
ing? Or drooping? 

Recently I took such a test—not 
by inserting a penny in a machine 
but by answering questions dreamed 
up by a psychiatrist, Dr. C. G. 
Stogdill, of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, and a_ psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Florence S. Dunlop, 
lecturer at Columbia University. 

.Maturity, I found, can be mea- 
sured almost exactly—if you use 
the right yardsticks—seven of them. 
Let’s call them the Seven Keys to 
Maturity. 


1. Physical Maturity 
You are physically mature, ac- 
cording to Doctors Stogdill and 
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Dunlop, not if you no longer have 
growing pains or can beat up every 
other citizen on the block, but if 
you have learned how to attain 
and maintain good health. 

The physically mature person 
knows from experience which foods 
and exercises agree with him, and 
does not continually mourn over 
the loss of those which don’t. At 
the onset of a cold he takes pre- 
cautions not only to keep it from 
spreading in his own system, but 
also from spreading to others. 

A local ex-busdriver named Al 
will serve to illustrate physical 
immaturity. Al joined the bus com- 
pany in A-1 condition, not a pound 
overweight, though he ate and 
drank heartily. He’d been driving 
a month when one of the old-timers 
offered him some advice. 

“You know, son,” he said, “every 
job has its so-called ‘occupational 





hazards.’ A miner’s big hazard, for 
instance, is t.b., which is why min- 
ers take so many X-rays. But with 
us sitting down so much, the big 
hazard is stomach trouble. Take it 
from me, go easy on the grub.” 

Al continued to eat. Six months 
later he was ten pounds heavier. 
After a year, he began having 
heartburn and dyspepsia. By the 
time he was alarmed enough to 
start dieting, it was too late. 

Today, following his doctor’s ad- 
vice, he’s working as an insurance 
salesman. His weight is back to 
normal, but his superb health is 
slower coming back. Al is learning 
physical maturity the hard way. 


2. Economic Maturity 

You are economically mature, 
say our experts, not if you make 
$5,000 or $25,000 a year, but if 
you are living inside whatever you 
are making. 

These days, though saving is 
difficult, the economically adult 
person at least stays out of debt. 
He seldom buys on the installment 
plan. He patronizes sales—yet still 
buys quality goods, not cheap goods 
just because they are low priced. 

If he sounds like a stick, he really 
isn’t. Take the young man, cited 
by our experts, who supports a 
widowed mother out of his modest 
salary, yet manages to conceal his 
sacrifice from both his friends and 
his mother. To his friends Harry 
explains that he loses money gam- 
bling on stocks and horses. To his 
mother—a proud old lady who 
might otherwise feel she was too 
much of a burden for her only son 
—he writes that he’s making more 
money than he can use. 

That young man typifies the eco- 


nomic adult. He has his own wild 
extravagances, too. He blows him- 
self to an expensive new necktie 
every month, sometimes spending 
as much as three dollars on it! But 
in spite of everything, he always 
makes ends mect. 


3. Social Maturity 

According to our panel, it is 
easier to point out examples of 
social immaturity than maturity. 

The social adolescent is the bore 
who insists on forcing his ideas and 
prejudices on others. Or else he is 
the other extreme, the man with 
no self-confidence who would pre- 
fer to be left alone. 

One of the broadest facets of so- 
cial immaturity is the parent-child 
relationship. Dr. Stogdill told me 
of a patient whom he called Albert 
Reese. Albert is a young man with 
a college degree, who has just en- 
tered business. His employers, how- 
ever, have discovered that he shies | 
at accepting responsibility, and will 
not even consider a post in another 
city, even though it is his only 
means of promotion. 

Albert’s trouble? He has always 
been wholly dependent on his par- 
ents. The thought of having to 
stand on his own feet terrifies him. 

As Professor Floyd L. Ruch, of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, phrases it: “A man may 
rank high in general intelligence, 
mechanical ability or any other 
cluster of traits . . . but unless he 
possesses some ability to get along 
with people, these special abilities 
may never be fully enjoyed by their 
owner or by the world.” 


4. Spiritual Maturity 
The spiritually mature individ- 
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ual is not necessarily that man or 
woman who accepts without ques- 
tion every tenet of his religion. In- 
deed, he may have no name-religion 
at all. Rather he is that person 
who, after studying the subject 
with an open mind, has come to 
some understanding of the forces 
within himself, and out of this has 
evolved a philosophy which works 

-at least for him. 

Spiritual maturity, that serenity 
of outlook which transcends all 
ordinary setbacks, is an ideal which 
has fascinated mankind for ages. 
Socrates’ calm faith, which enabled 
him to accept death unflinchingly, 
is a classic example. Helen Keller’s 


Check Your 
Maturity 1Q 


These are sample questions 
asked by Dr. C. G. Stogdill, of 
the American Psychiatric Asso- 


don’t answer them truthfully, 
then you're kidding no one but 
yourself. How adult are you? 
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sou]-maturing struggle to overcome 
the utter void of deaf-dumb-blind- 
ness, is another success story in 
spiritual maturity. Yeats-Brown, in 
his dashing Lives of a Bengal Lanc- 
er, relates how his own quest for 
such maturity led him to forsake 
his own people for the company of 
a Hindu wise man, whose teach- 
ings, however, later helped Y.-B. 
to survive Turkish prison horrors 
which made corpses of his comrades. 
We can’t all make pilgrimages to 
India or fight up through the in- 
credible loneliness of purblind night, 
but we can do some soul searching 
and re-assessment of values, and so 
reach our own maturity level. 


. Can 
or drink 
which doesn’t agree 
4. Do you act on the 
you can't exercise as hard as 


did 10 or 15 years ago? 


Economic 

1. Cam em any Sand shot type 
insurance you own? 

2. If you gamble, do you set a limit 
on your losses beforehand? 

3. Have you made a will? 

4. Have you always been able to 


1, Are you at ease when talking be- 
fore a group of friends or business 
associates? , 

2. If you try, can you make friends 
easily? 





HOW ADULT ARE YOU? 


Perhaps you know people who 
have done so. Certainly you can 
easily recognize those who haven’t: 
the person who regularly switches 
religions; who berates God if his 
prayers are not immediately an- 
swered; who enjoys arguing about 
religion or upbraiding others for 
their lack of it; who admits that 
Christ-like toleration is fine—for 
other people; who worries so much 
about not going to Heaven when 
he dies, that he makes life on earth 
a Hell—for others and himself. 


5. Sexual Maturity 
The sexual adolescent is not at 
all that person whose sexual organs 


3. Are your manners considered 
good? : 
4. Are you a good listener? 


Spiritual | 

1. Are you at ease inside the 
churches of faiths other than your 

own? 


eet refuse to aigue over re- 
5. 


Do you 
Do you look upon prayer as a 


solace rather than a 

outlet? 

4..Do you believe you understand 
your own religion better than you 
did ten years ago? 


you discuss personal sex with 
your husband or wife? 


have not fully developed. His com- 
monest manifestation is as someone 
who pursues his own sexual satis- 
faction without thought for that of 
his mate. 

The case of the married man 
with two children, who is a per- 
sistent philanderer, is a fine exam- 
ple of this immaturity. On at least 
three occasions his wife discovered 
his infidelities and forgave him. 
Each time he broke his solemn 
pledge to reform. 

An analysis showed this: when 
he was only six he had overheard 
his parents jokingly remark that 
the stork had fooled them when he 
was born, because they had been 
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expecting a girl. Two days later, 
his mother, in scolding him for 
some misdeed, exclaimed, “You act 
just like a little girl!” 

“These two incidents coming to- 
gether,” says our psychiatric expert, 
“plus the fact that he was none too 
robust at the time, convinced him 
that he was really a girl in boy’s 
form, so to speak. Even today, 
therefore, to keep his friends from 
finding this out, he must demon- 
strate his masculinity by having af- 
fairs with many women. 

“Relieved of this obsession, and 
assured by his wife that she thought 
him a real male in every way, his 
philandering ceased.” 

A happy example of a sexual 
adult is found in the young man 
who discovered that his bride had 
been taught she must submit, willy- 
nilly, to her husband’s demands. 
His approach therefore was tender- 
ness itself. For the first four months 
he concentrated on winning her 
trust, and proving to her that it was 
her wishes, not his, that counted 
with him. Only then, when she 
believed this, was the marriage 
really consummated. The years of 
bliss which followed fully justified 
the wise husband’s patience. 

Sexual maturity is marked by an 
open, frank approach to the sub- 
ject, a considerate gentleness to the 
opposite sex, and the ability to en- 
gage in group work without letting 
eroticism interfere. But the real 
watchword should be: “I resolve 
not to let my fears about sex dis- 
rupt my happiness.” 


6. Emotional Maturity 

A Great Lakes captain was forced 
each summer to hire a crew com- 
posed chiefly of college students. 
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Ten times a day their blunders 
almost drove him insane, but in- 
stead of berating them, he would 
rush to his cabin and play a record- 
ing of The Ride of the Valkyries. 
While the music blasted forth, 
Captain Low would curse, scream, 
pound his head and gnash his teeth 
in impétent rage. 

Then he would return te the 
bridge, calm and sweet-tempered. 
Year after year, boys testified to 
his eternal good humor, little real- 
izing that it was only supreme emo- 
tional control which had saved 
them from the most lurid tongue- 
lashing on the Lakes. 

The Captain had solved a prob- 
lem of maturity which is one of 
the toughest. The emotional ado- 
lescent, who is more often a woman 
than a man, has no positive ap- 
proach to life. She wastes so much 
energy on little bursts of anger, 
infatuation, fear and jealousy that 
she has no time for a real emotion. 

The chief traits of emotional ma- 
turity: the emotional adult, if con- 
vinced that an idea is good, will 
persist in it even in the face of 
strongest opposition. He can adapt 
himself to any given set of condi- 
tions, be it baldness or tuberculo- 
sis, financial ruin or concentration 
camp—with the least amount of 
shock to his system. 


7. Intellectual Maturity 

“We Americans,” declares James 
H. Halsey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport in Connecti- 
cut, “are a nation of children who 
refuse to grow up. We use our 
automobiles as big baby carriage 
... only mature adults can be trust- 
ed with freedom.” 

Harsh words, but they point up 





this fact: You are intellectually 
immature, not if you read the fun- 
nies, listen to soap operas or play 
pin-ball machines—but if you make 
these diversions of prime impor- 
tance in your life. 

What sort of person then is the 
intellectual adult—a lofty, profes- 
sorial type, at ease among books 
and cubist art, but lost if the bath- 
room fixtures go blooey? 

He might be, but it’s improbable. 
If the bathroom fixtures went on 
the blink, an intellectual adult 
would know enough to call in a 
good plumber. As for his other 
traits, one stands out—curiosity. 
He wants to know the what and 
why of everything around him. A 
walk in the woods, an airplane ride, 
the sound of new music, a medical 
operation, the UN debates—all 
these parts of everyday life are 
sources of refreshing pleasure. 

You would enjoy knowing a 
middle-aged Scot who runs a book- 
shop near me. Sandy plays a good 
game of golf, collects old coins (as 
well as new ones), raises bees, is 
a wild-flower authority, and is just 
now becoming fluent in his third 
foreign tongue. He is on the wait- 
ing list for the pilot’s course at the 
local airport, and will baby-sit on 
free nights for any couple owning 
a piano for him to practise on. 

When Sandy retires, he will 
barely notice the difference. He 


PROPER CREDIT LINE 


has so many hobbies at which he 
excels, and his mind is so ready 
to embrace a new idea, that life for 
him is a continual round of happy 
surprises. It must have been some- 
one like him that Gordon W. All- 
port, the famous American psy- 
chologist, had in mind when he 
said, “The intellectually mature 
individual can talk for half a day 
without ever betraying his own 
occupation.” 

My book-seller friend could do 
just that—in four languages. 


LIKE MYSELF, you must have 
come across immaturities of your 
own in the foregoing. Admit them. 
The statesman you read about every 
day may be intellectually mature, 
yet because of sexual immaturity 
his home may be a mass of frus- 
trations. The banker may be a 
whiz economically, yet so physically 
indiscreet that he is a slave to indi- 
gestion or insomnia. 

Your particular form of imma- 
turity may be easily rectified, often 
simply by a change of outlook. Or 
as in the case of emotional or so- 
cial traits, by daring to do those 
things you’ve always been afraid to 
attempt. 

It’s worth a try. Remember, the 
mature individual gets much more 
out of every lovely moment of life 
—because he puts more into it! 

a8 





@ Pauline Frederick, at the time she was making a great success in her 
play Madame X, was entertaining some guests backstage after the per- 
formance. One of them, thinking to flatter her, kept paying extravagant 


compliments to her beauty. 


When she thought this had gone far enough, Pauline shushed him 
with “Yes, I am very lucky indeed. God has given me a beautiful house 


in which to live.” 


~-Stella Kamp 
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Washington’s 
Two-Legged Anteaters 


BY SYLVIA BROOKS 


They eat their unusual meals at the. zoo—a most appropriate place 


@ THE NATIONAL 
zoo in Washington, 
D. C., boasts the 
world’s strangest 
species of animal— 
the human anteat- 
er. In fact, there 
are a couple of hun- 
dred of them, mem- 
bers of the Anteat- 
ers Association. 

Unlike most peo- 
ple who visit the 
zoo to see wild ani- 
mals, the Anteaters 
periodically flock 
there to eat them. 

Each year during 

the hunting season 

they convene for a series of unusual 
game lunches at the National 
Zoological Park Restaurant. 

They have devoured bear, buf- 
falo, turtle, reindeer, elk, pheasant, 
wild duck, sturgeon. Once they 
almost got eland, the delicacy of 
the African jungle. Serious but un- 
successful attempts have been made 
to provide them with alligator, 
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whale, rattlesnake, 
even armadillo. 
Despite their de- 
votion to game 
food, however, Ant- 
eaters are not nec- 
essarily members of 
the rod and gun set. 
The gourmets in- 
clude bigwigs from 
every profession — 
Congressmen, Gen- 
erals, scientists, 
newspapermen, 
business executives 
and a good sprin- 
kling of socialites. 
Charles Ross and 
General Harry 
Vaughan, President Truman’s Press 
Secretary and Military Aide, are 
Anteaters. So is Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas, whose member- 
ship was sponsored by his doctor: 
Gene Tunney and Dutch Bergman 
are Anteaters — and so is one of 
Washington’s more prominent 
beauticians. 
The Anteaters pay no dues, elect 
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no officers and have no formal 
program. Members are linked only 
by two spiritual bonds—food and 
the hunt. Good game food, like 
champagne, is a great elevator, giv- 
ing those who partake an illusion 
of mastery and primitive strength. 
According to Gordon Leech, host 
of the Anteaters and concession- 
aire of the zoo restaurant for 25 
years, the society provides an out- 
let for the hunter in everyone. Ac- 
tual huntsmen recollect, share and 
anticipate experiences of the chase. 
Disappointed ones compensate for 
their failures. And others enjoy 
the hunt vicariously by eating 
game. 

Like all feats of daring, attack- 
ing game food is easy after the 
initial step—or bite. The bear 
steaks are rich and luscious, a cross 
between a sirloin and a double 
lamb chop, with a faintly sweet 
taste. The buffalo, a tougher cus- 
tomer to masticate, has a gamey 
flavor and the stringy texture of 
mature beef. After bear and buf- 
falo, venison becomes as. common- 
place as the pot roast, which it in 
fact resembles. 

Among the species Gourmet, the 
genus Anteater is quite a mutation. 
One avid Anteater who also rates 
in about a half dozen more effete 
gourmet societies scorns what he 
calls “professional gourmets” and 
ranks them with bores who are so 
busy spotting mistakes in grammar 
that they don’t hear what is being 
said. 

Not so the Anteaters, who are 
eaters rather than academicians. 
They’ re interested in having a good 
time over good food, and are will- 
ing to be casual about the exact 
number of minutes meat has been 


broiled or the specific sauces in 
which it was marinated. 

The record of the Anteaters 
would indicate that there is no 
such animal as a born gourmet. 
They still smart at the memory 
of the sturgeon experience of a 
few years back, because of all the 
trouble required, first to obtain it, 
then to have it properly cooked, 
and finally to dispose of the moun- 
tainous quantities which the in- 
trepid gourmets did not touch. 

Preparations began in - June, 
many months before the projected 
lunch, when arrangements were 
made with the Columbia River 
Fishermen’s Association to put 
aside a sturgeon for the Anteaters 
each time one was hooked. When 
the fishermen had collected about 
200 pounds of sturgeon, they 
tackled the job of shipping it. 
Packed in a magnificent white pine 
box, it arrived with a shipment of 
fish destined for a chain of grocery 
stores. Getting it involved a stag- 
gering bookkeeping transaction. 

To find a suitable recipe, Mr. 
Leech communicated with every 
organized fish-eating outfit in the 
country, most of whom knew noth- 
ing about cooking fresh sturgeon. 
Finally, he was referred by the New 
England Bureau of Fisheries to the 
chef of the Statler in Detroit. At 
last the sturgeon was cooked and 
served, only to leave Mr. Leech 
with the conclusion that Anteaters 
aren’t fish-eaters. 

The idea for the Anteaters As- 
sociation was born one rainy day 
five years ago when not even the 
most ardent zoo fans stirred forth. 
Mr. Leech, Dr. Mann, curator of 
the National Zoological Park, and 
several staff cronies were sitting 
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WASHINGTON’S TWO-LEGGED ANTEATERS 


around the fire in the Zoo Restau- 
rant. One of them idly asked Mr. 
Leech why he didn’t serve buffalo 
some time. Before he knew it, Mr. 
Leech had bought half a buffalo. 

When the truck unloaded this 
imposing cargo, Mr. Leech was 
faced with the problem of what to 
do with it. Solution—the Anteaters 
Association where game fanciers 
could have ‘un over pioneer fare. 


SERVING SUCH recondite foods as 
the Anteaters consume requires 
some plain and fancy managing. 
The food must be procured far in 
advance from distant sources. Then 
come the tasks of storage, proper 
cooking and serving. 

On arrival, the game usually re- 
poses in the deep freeze for several 
weeks. At various times last fall 
and winter, the freeze housed a 
210-pound bear from Minnesota, 
three young bears totaling 480 
pounds from Wisconsin, a 1,200- 
pound buffalo from the Wichita 
Mountain Refuge in Oklahoma, 
venison from the Adirondacks and 
Montana, and 350 pheasant from 
South Dakota. 

The great European chefs who 
are the patron saints of gourmets 
established no tradition for the 
cooking of such rugged indigenous 
American fare as bear and buffalo. 
The Anteaters’ way is the Ameri- 
can way—good, tender meat sim- 
ply prepared. The secrets of their 
success are the use of young ani- 
mals and slow thawing. Bear has 
to be “defatted” and served with 
a sauce that will both complement 
and disguise its sweet, gamey flavor. 
The sauce, broadly speaking, a 
plainsmen’s sauce, has a bouquet of 
fine herbs, bay leaves and a bit of 
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HOW TO COOK A BEAR 


@ THE ANTEATERS use the following 
recipe for bear steak with bruin sauce: 


1. Make the following mixture in 
a large enamel flat pan: juice of two 
| lemons, 4 lime and one orange, 14 
cup tarragon vinegar, 2 cups white 
wine, | sliced onion, | mashed clove 
of garlic, 4 sprigs of parsley, 1 bay 
leaf, 2 chili peppers, seeded and 
veined, and a dash of nutmeg. 

2. Lay meat in this marinade for 
12 hours. Remove before cooking 
3. Place bear fat in heavy iron 

skillet—fat to be half as deep as the 
meat is thick—and heat till it boils. 

4. Sear bear steak in hot fat until 
it is well browned on both sides. 

5. Then broil meat over hot coals 
| to desired state of doneness. 
| 6. Serve with sautéed mushrooms 
| and a sauce made from equal parts 
| of drippings and marinade. 
Sibaccsiited sae 











hot pepper. A variant of this is 
used for the buffalo. 

The Anteaters Association started 
with about 60 gourmet members 
with only tentative enthusiasm 
about game food. Since then their 
numbers have multiplied to several 
hundred, and now as many as a 
hundred reservations by members 
are refused for a single lunch be- 
cause of limited accommodations 
at the Zoo. 

After all, it’s not every day that 
one can have the privileges and 
none of the pains of the hunter. 
All of the Anteaters have wondered 
from time to time whether the 
pioneers found the struggle worth- 
while. Judging from the popularity 
of the Anteaters Association, the 
consensus is that—food-wise, at 
least—-they did. a6 
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ALLERGY CHART 


What makes you miserable? Check your wheezes and sneezes 
against this up-to-date composite of medical information 


®@ IF YOUR SKIN pops out in welts 
whenever you eat cantaloupe, or if 
your nose spouts like a fountai 
whenever you get near a field of tall 
grass, nobody has to tell you you’ve 
got an allergy. Probably nobody has 
to tell you either that when you 
have an allergy you are hypersensi- 
tive to a substance that most reve 
can eat or smell or touch with per- 
fect safety. 

It’s possible to be allergic to any- 
thing or everything—from the air 
around you to your mate’s dan- 
druff. One in every nine men, wom- 
en and children in America is a 
victim of one or more allergies—but 
most of them don’t suspect the 
cause of their discomfort or embar- 
rassment. Most of them don’t know, 
either, that they have up to a 90 
per cent chance of getting relief for 
their symptoms, thanks to two re- 
cent developments: new drugs 
which remarkably relieve allergy 
symptoms, and new insight into who 
| is most likely to get what allergy, 

when and why. 
| Your chances of getting or keep- 


ing an allergy depend chiefly on 
two factors: the number of allergy- 
producing elements in your partic- 
ular environment, and your family 
background. Specific allergies are 
not believed to be inherited, but the 
general tendency to become ope 
is passed from one generation to 
next. 
It’s a complicated, confusing 
business. That’s why Pacgeant here 
resents a composite of medical in- 
ormation on allergies in chart form 
Had casy — Based on con- 
sultations wi i allergists, 
the chart has “allen lke 
and approved by Dr. Harry Swartz, 
Clinical Assistant, Allergy Out Pa- 
tient Department, Roosevelt Hospi- 
tal, New York. Author of a defini- 
tive new book on allergies, Dr. 
Swartz was wartime Chief of the 
Allergy De t at Tilton Gen- 
eral Hospital, Fort Dix, and is 
— practising in New York 
ity. 
sore the Snsighe the next four 
pages for an insight into your own 
wheezes and sneezes! —> 
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And your 
Symptoms 
are... 


Chief Causes 
(Allergens) 
in of of 
frequency 


Where 
Most 
Prevalent 


Most 
Prevalent 





. Sneezing 


. Watery nasal 
discharge 


. Nasal congestion 


. Tickle in nose 
and throat 


. Itching of skin 
( most 
intense in a.m.) 


Note: cymoptoms 
are produced by 
action of chem- 
cal histamine re- 


tissues 


leased by sensitive 


HAY FEVER 


PLANTS 

1. Ragweed 
short 
giant 


2. Timothy 
. Mountain 
cedar 


. Plantain 


. Blue grass 
. Sagebrush 


. American elm 


(Atlantic 
coast, n- 
tral, Mid- 
west, South) 
Everywhere 


Texas and 
Southern 
California 


West 


Southwest 


East of Rockies 


East of Rockies| 


South and West 


East and Mid- 
west: late 
menen. early 
South: Oct. 
May, June, July 
La especial- 
but ~~ be 
Spring and 
summer 
Spring 
Late spring 
Summer and fall 





ALLERGIC 
RHINITIS 


. Dust 

. Feathers & 
animal hair 

. Cosmetics 
(orris root, 
ingredient 


of many) 
Tobacco 


Everywhere: 
There 

is 

no 

hiding 
place! 


All seasons, 
but especial- 
ly in late 
fall and 


early winter 





YOUR 
STOMACH 


. Flatulence 
. Constipation 
3. Cramps 


. Sores around 
mouth 


. Headache 


GASTRO- 
INTESTINAL 
ALLERGY 


SOPNS ARON 


— 


Everywhere! 





. Recurrent head- 
aches, often only 
on one side 


2. Headaches often 
accompanied by 
nausea 


of light, dizsi- 
ness 
ae moteme 
spasm 
ona to of 
cerebral blood 





vessels 


ALLERGIC 
HEADACHE, 


POSSIBLY 
MIGRAINE 





1. Food, partic- 
eggs, nuts 


2. Drugs: aspir- 
in, sulfa 





ularly wheat, 


Everywhere 














Sex and 
Frequency 


as tenes 


Typical Victim 


Treatment 


Preventive Measures 


= 





Equally _ 
common in 
men and 
women— 


6 million 
victims of 
th sexes 





Before 10, 
or between 
30-40 


Rare after 
40 


. Nervous— 


emotionally 
unstable 


2. Family 


history of 
allergy 


. Desensitization to 


pollen or other aller- 
gen: injection of small 
amounts of allergen 
will completely re- 
lieve symptoms 

in 90% of cases. 


. Anti-histamine drugs: 


do not cure but may 
provide remarkable 
relief. Drugs like py- 
ribenzamine, bena- 
dryl neohetramine, 
thenylene counteract 
effects of histamine. 
In hay fever, they 
give partial or com- 
plete relief in 85% 

of cases. In allergic 
rhinitis they relieve 
75% of cases. They 
should not be relied 
upon alone, however, 
but used in combina- 
tion with desensitiza- 
tion. 


. Keep away from allergy 


Pro ucing _—_ or 

. er jer- 
——-. con- 

oat with ragweed, 

dust, feathers, tobac- 

co can bring on aller- 

gic reactions in persons 


who have never suf- 
fered from allergies. 


2. Avoid nasal operations 


during hay fever sea- 
son. 1 in 10 hay fever 
victims had such an 
operation just prior 
to his first attack. 


. Keep up general health, 


especially around hay 
fever season. Avoid 
fatigue. 


. Avoid worry and emo- 


tional excitement as 
far as possible. 





Slightly 
more 
women 


4 million 
altogether 





Early in 
life, or 
after 40— 
with excep- 
tions 





1. Anxious and 
inhibited 


. Prone to feel 
tired an 
physically 
weak much of 
the time 


. Desensitization 


2. Anti-histamine 


druge—very fre- 
quently effective 


. Solution of 


emotional 
problems 


. Avoid new foods when 


tired or emotionally 
exci 


2. Avoid highly seasoned 
food. 


. Avoid constipation. 


. Drink plenty of water. 








Intelligent, 
intense person 
‘with high am- 
bitions and 
strong opinions 


Perfectionistic 


Worrisome 











. Desensitization— 


if specific allergen 
is known 


Histamine injections 
or anti-histamine 
drugs very useful 


. Ergotamine tar- 


trate: acts ly con- 
stricting blood 
vessels in hi 

Not a cure but gives 
effective relief. 








. Learn to relax, and to 


solve problems as they 
come up. Remember 

that emotional storms 
often bring on attacks. 


. Avoid fatigue and over 


exertion. 


. Avoid highly seasoned 


foods; for that matter, 
avoid over-indulgence 
in any food 


. All headaches are not 
allergic headaches; see 
a doctor early, and 
make sure 





If the 
Trouble 


| Spotis... 


And your 
Symptoms 
OS FOP 


ee 
ens 
in cake of 


frequency 


ae 


Where 
Most 
Prevalent 





Four 


CHEST 








. Choking sensa- 
tion 

. Tightness in 
chest 


. Wheezing 


. Short, dry 
cough 


. Attack often 
preceded by 
itching between 
shoulder blades 
or over breast- 
bone 


Note: action of his- 


tamine produces 
spasm of smooth 
muscles in bron- 
chial tubes, also 
swelling of mu- 

cous membranes 


ASTHMA 


. House dust 
. Cosmetics 


. Feathers or 
animal skin 

. Pollens 

. Foods, 
especially in 
children 


. Infection 
(bacteria) 


. Drugs, eape- 
cially aspirin 


Geography has 
nothing to do 
with it, except 
where pollens 
are involved 
(see hay fever, 
preceding 
page) 


When 
Most 
Prevalent 


Most attacks 
come at nite 
between 2 and 
3 a.m. 


Generally 

more common 
in cold 
weather 











1. Welts or watery 
wheals (may be 
size of pinhead 
or of dollar) 


. Flushing of face 
and neck 


. Welts lasting 
from few sec- 
onds up to one 
week 


. Itching 


HIVES (OR 
URTICARIA) 


. Food 
. Drugs 
. Weather 


(heat or 
cold) 


4. Bacterials 


(infected 
tooth, for 


example, may 


be at bottom 
of hives) 


. Everywhere 
. Everywhere 
. Where sum- 

hot or win- 


ters very 
cold 





. Blisters or scales 
on skin 


2. Excessive dry- 


ness of skin 
. Cold sores 


. Swelling of af- 
fected area 


Note: in skin aller- 
gies, it’s usually 
found that when 
allergen is exter- 
nal, symptoms 
show only at con- 
tact point. When 
allergen in inter- 
nal, symptoms 
us show on 
face, neck, groin, 

bo 


RASH 
CONTACT 
ERMATITIS 








. Cosmetics 


. Chemicals 
(paints, 
dyes, fab- 
rics, etc.) 


. her : 
poison ivy, 
poison oak, 
etc.) 


4. Dusts and 


vapors 


mers are very 


1. Summer 
2. Anytime 
3. Midsummer 


or mid- 
winter 





All over 





Any time 
except 
for plants 
(summer and 
fall) 














Sex and 
Frequency 


Age 
At Onset 


Typical Victim 


Treatment 


Preventive Measures 








5 men to 4 
women 


(up to 
3 million 
victims) 


In child- 
hood, or 
between 
20 and 40 


After 40, like- 
ly to be on 
bacterial 

basis 


Anxious type, 
with feelings 
of inferiority 


Unable to ex- 
press emotions 
openly; timid 
and dependent 





. Desensitization— 


if specific aller- 
gen is known. 


. Oxygen and helium 


mixtures; aerosols, 
inhalations of ami- 
nophylline or peni- 
cillin increase 
bronchial passage- 
way and kill bacteria. 


3. Drugs like epine- 


phrine—an extract 
of adrenal glands— 
also dilate bronchi 
and facilitate breath- 
ing. 


. Anti-histamines 


occasionally 
successful. 


. Note thatsudden 


changes in weather 

are likely to precipita” 
an attack, especially 
when victim is in poor 
health or in an un- 
happy psychological 
state at the time. 


2. Keep your nose out af 


upholstered furniture 
or draperies or other 
obvious dust collectors. 


3. Avoid excessive contaet 


with fresh paint, pun 
gent odors. 


. See that home is dusted 


with oiled rag since 
that picks up most 
dust. 





Slightly 
more 
women 


Highest in 


years; in- 
cidence 
rises after 


| 

| 

| first 10 
| 

| 30 





Slightly 
more men 


600,000 
victims 
in all 


Nervous, 
anxious type, 
with little 
confidence 





. Dark-skinned 
races apparently 
less susceptible 


\2. Incidence higher 
in dyers, rub- 
ber workers, 
doctors, drug- 
gists, nurses, 
nickel-platers, 
furriers and 
others whose 
work brings 
them in con- 
stant contact 
with allergenic 
substances 








. Anti-histamine drugs 


bring relief in 5 to 15 
min. to most 
urticaria victimes. 
Eczema victifis 
helped, too. Drugs 
now may be given 

in ointment form 
directly on site. 


2. For some skin aller- 


gies, especially poison 
ivy, doctors inject 
small extracts of 
offending substance 
and boost victim's 
resistance to future 
contacts with it. 





. Try new foods only in 


small doses. 


. Don’t over-expose your- 


self to cold (or heat), 
especially if you have 
reason to suspect you 
may be allergic. Typical 
warning sign is num 
ness and swelling in- 
side mouth when ice 
cream is eaten. Cold 
allergy is more com- 
mon than most peo 
know. 


3. Avoid irritation to skin, 


especially in hot weath- 
er. Tight girdles, belts, 
shoes are frequent 
trouble-makers. 


. Spend as much of your 


time as possible in 
dust-low, even tem- 
peratures of low rela- 
tive humidity. 





Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, maestro of Tanglewood 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY, 


@ HIGH POINT OF THE SUMMER 
season for most devotees of classical 
music is the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival—a series of concerts and a 
music school sponsored by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
lasting from mid-July through mid- 
August. The setting for this sym- 
phonic feast is Tanglewood, a 210- 
acre estate near Lenox, Mass. As 
director of the mammoth musical 
event and emeritus conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitsky (left) is the idol of all- 
comers. Students, fans and orches- 
tra members call him “Koussy.” 
He calls them “my dear children.” 











DEAR KOUSSY! 


This month, in line with Festival 
tradition, there will be a party for 
students, complete with a class pic- 
ture. But big as the party is, it will 
have to go some to beat last year’s 
affair—a combination class shindig 
(above), and birthday party for 
awe-inspiring Serge Koussevitsky. 
On July 26, as dignified symphonists 
gasped, America’s most famous 
young conductor, Leonard Bern- 
stein (right), sang an_ hilarious 
version of the “blues,” kidding the 
Palm Beach pants off the maestro. 
Bernstein’s near-blasphemous lyrics 
are on the following pages—with 
Koussy’s reactions. 








Leonard Bernstein sang comic bives for Koussy 
CONTINUED 
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Flanked by admiring young genius and acclaimed music masters, Boston's idol listened deadpan 


The Blues .. . 


I woke up this morning with re 


hearsal five minutes away, 
With such a feeling in my stomach 
how was I going to play ...? 
Koussy wore a chartreuse jacket 


with a cap of gleaming white, 
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And his cape was tailored so tt 
would hang just right .. . 

I got so inspired, I could hardly 
blow 


I've got those Koussevitsky blues, 
and, baby, that ain’t good, 

‘Cause he's the best-dressed man 
in all of Tangiewood 


- 








Composer Aaron Copland (left) got a big kick out of Koussevitsky’s enjoyment of corny biuves 


We wear dungarees, we dress like 
apes, 

But comes the revolution we'll 
all wear capes... 


So Dr. Koussevitsky, long life 
and health to you, 

To Madam Koussevitsky and the 
orchestra, too. 


I Ste RABAT A ET ln Oe 


There’s conductors in the east, 
conductors in the west, 

But we got Koussevitsky and we're 
stuck with the best. 

Oh, Serge—Serge Koussevitsky! oe 


Pictures by Ruth Orkin 








| ACCUSE 


of Betraying the 


BY ALEXANDER F. KERENSKY 


The leader of the only democratic government Russia 
ever enjoyed throws the book at the Soviet dictator 


® ; accuse Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvilli, whom the world knows 
as Stalin, of betraying the Russian 
nation and the Russian people. 

I look upon him as the number 

one enemy of Russia, and I am 
deeply convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of that country’s 
200 million inhabitants share this 
view. Of this too I am convinced: 
that if he lives long enough he will 
be openly judged and condemned 
as a traitor by the country he now 
rules with whips of terror. 
- Stalin is the last in a long line of 
tyrants who have tormented my 
people in the course of their tragic 
history. But Ivan the Terrible and 
most others among his precursors 
were at least moved by patriotic 
passions. Each in his way was fierce- 
ly devoted to the interests of Russia 
as he conceived them. 

Not so Stalin. For him the coun- 
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try and its teeming peoples are little 
more than pawns in a game tran- 
scending Russia. Coldly, cynically, 
ruthlessly he has ignored or per- 
verted the real interests of the Rus- 
sian people in order to promote his 
world revolutionary purposes. 

Repeatedly since his rise to power 
he has had to choose between what 
was good for Russia and what was 
good for world communism. Always 
and as a matter of course he has 
chosen against Russia and for the 
“larger” cause. 

In his eyes, as in the eyes of every 
non-Soviet communist, Kussians are 
so many guinea-pigs in a “great ex- 
periment,” so many expendables in 
the Leninist offensive against the 
free world. How many millions of 
a are killed, maimed and en- 
slaved in the process hardly enters 
into Stalin’s system of ideological 
bookkeeping. 





STALIN 


Russian People 


Stalin’s most towering betrayal of 
my country came with the end of 
the recent war. Russia had an un- 
matched historic opportunity to 
take its rightful place among the 
Great Powers in a design for en- 
during peace. He chose deliberately 
to sacrifice this opportunity on the 
altar of his communist schemes— 
without the consent and against the 
clear wishes of the Russian people. 

Those people had won the trust 
and admiration of their democratic 
allies by their magnificent struggle 
against Hitler. There was every dis- 
position to meet Russia’s legitimate 
economic and territorial aspirations. 
It is no secret that the Export-Im- 
port Bank in Washington had al- 
ready earmarked a billion dollars 
for Russian use; that billions more 
were available to help the country 
recover from its fearful war wounds. 

The Kremlin could have “writ- 
ten its own ticket”’in the matter of 
its just claims and its reconstruction 
needs. Wretchedly poor, bleeding, 
exhausted, millions of them home- 
less, the Russian people were des- 
perately eager for genuine peace 


and international cooperation. Be- 
sides, they hoped that closer inter- 
course with the free West would 
give them. more chance of some 
freedom at home. 

A Russian statesman with the 
slightest regard for the mood of his 
people and the interests of their na- 
tion would have continued and 
deepened the war-time alliance. 

Instead Stalin proceeded to frit- 
ter away the vast capital of good 
will, admiration and material assist- 
ance won with Russian blood and 
suffering. Recklessly he plunged 
into policies calculated to alarm the 
rest of the world. Friendship did 
not fit into his communist strategy, 
which called for cold war and, if 
need be, a hot war. 

I accuse him of stealing the great 
victory of the Russian people and 
diverting it to objectives in which 
they are neither interested nor con- 
sulted. 

As late as 1947, and despite the 
shocking ravages of communism in 
Europe and Asia, the democratic 
nations were still prepared to ex- 
tend a helping hand to Russia; 
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along with its victim satellites, the 
Soviet Union was invited to partici- 
pate in the Marshall Plan. No 
country on earth was more urgently 
in need of the promised aid. 

The Kremlin went through the 
motions of considering the offer, 
then rejected it and forced its cap- 
tive neighbors to reject it. Worse, it 
organized to do ruthless battle 
against the Marshall Plan, regard- 
less of the cost in suffering to the 
peoples in the Soviet sphere. 

The reasonable condition which 
the rest of mankind set for peaceful 
collaboration was that Soviet Rus- 
sia consent to become a country like 
other countries: that it call off its 
offensive against freedom beyond its 
borders. It was a condition which 
the Russian people, if they could 
express themselves, would have ac- 
cepted in joyous acclaim. 

Stalin did not—given his com- 


munistic dedication he could not- 
accept it. Russia as a nation might 
need a stabilized and prosperous 


world. But international commu- 
nism required the perpetuation of 
chaos, poverty, suspicions and fears. 
So again the ruling clique paid with 
Russian interests for the advance- 
ment of its non-Russian and indeed 
anti-Russian obsessions. 

Winston Churchill in his recent 
Boston address was supremely right 
when he declared that the Kremlin 
leaders “fear the friendship of the 
West more than its hostility.” He 
pointed out that they “cannot af- 
ford to allow free and friendly in- 
tercourse to grow up between the 
vast areas they control and the civ- 
ilizations of the West.” Those words 
were a compliment to the Russian 
people, in the same measure that 
they represented a stinging accusa- 
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THE AUTHOR 


Alexander Kerensky was Prime 
Minister of the only democratic Gov- 
ernment Russia ever enjoyed—the 
short-lived Provisional Government 
between the downfall of Czarism and 
the rise of the Bolsheviks in 1917. 





He was only 34 at the time, a su- | 
preme orator, and idol of the Russian | 
masses. One of the great historical 
figures of this century, Kerensky now | 
lives in the United States. He is active 
in the struggle for liberation of his | 
country from Stalin's dictatorship. 





tion against the Soviet masters. 

The peaceable integration of 
Russia with the rest of the world 
has been the main need of my coun- 
try. It sums up the ardent hopes of 
the ordinary Russian. The physical 
and moral isolation of Russia’ has 
been its great cross and the condi- 
tion of its brutal enslavement. 

The vital point, too often over- 
looked, is that Stalin occupies a 
dual position. He is at once the 
head of a national regime and the 
chieftain of an international con- 
spiracy. When the Kremlin sits 
down to negotiate with other coun- 
tries, the polite fiction is that it rep- 
resents just another government. 
But everyone is aware that interna- 
tional communism is at the table— 
and genuine agreement therefore 
impossible. 

There was a. period before the 
war when many students of Russian 
affairs kidded themselves into the 
comforting belief that Stalin was 
merely using the worldwide com- 
munist movement to promote Rus- 
sian interests. They insisted that he 
had “betrayed the Leninist world 
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revolution” and become just an- 
other nationalist dictator. 

From Moscow’s angle this was a 
highly convenient myth. It tended 
to quiet the fears of capitalist-dem- 
ocratic nations. One after another 
they restored political and trade re- 
lations. They provided the credits, 
the machinery and the brains for 
Stalin’s five-year plans. Under cover 
of their complacency, the global 
fifth-columns could organize and 
operate with less interference. 

The smug formula of the time— 
one heard it in Paris and London 
and Washington---was that it was 
“no business of ours” what took 
place inside Russia. Now that Stalin 
seemed to have given up world rev- 
olution, “we” were content to shut 
our eyes to slave labor, blood purges 
and his other horrors. 

It was a formula of self-decep- 
tion, besides being obscenely im- 
moral. We are learning the hard 
way that the world cannot ignore 
infectious horrors, whether in Ger- 
many or Russia, without imperiling 
its own body and soul. 

I belonged to the minority which 
never fell for the myth of Stalin’s 
sudden conversion to Russian na- 
tionalism. I knew that he had re- 
mained true to the oath he pro- 
nounced over Lenin’s corpse in Red 
Square in January, 1924: “We 
swear to thee, Comrade Lenin, that 
we shall not spare our lives in order 
to strengthen and widen the union 
of toilers throughout the world, the 
Communist International.” 

Unfortunately I was not mis- 
taken. At every critical juncture, 
and especially in these last years, he 
has not hesitated to betray Russia’s 
best interests when the exigencies of 
world communism demanded it. 


Today all of Stalin’s policies, do- 
mestic and foreign, are plainly 
geared to the “larger” goals of his 
Leninist crusade. 

This is the central fact. It makes 
Stalin the most dangerous enemy 
the Russian people have ever faced 
inside or outside their country. 

The dreadful reality is that the 
peace-loving Russian people are to- 
day being staked by their dictator 
in a mad gamble for world power. 
Relentlessly he is pushing my coun- 
try into a blind alley from which 
there may be no exit except atomic 
war. 

His policies are forcing the non- 
Soviet nations into alliances of des- 
peration against Russia. The North 
Atlantic Pact is but one example 
and a token Of more to come. Ina 
few short years Stalin has changed 
the world-wide faith in the Rus- 
sian people into a world-wide fear 
of them. That is a crime against his 
subjects they will never forgive. 

Stalin knows better than anyone 
beyond his iron curtains that his 
helpless populations crave peace. 
They want no foreign conquests. 
They have too little love for their 
communist miseries to wish to in- 
flict them on their neighbors. Under 
the policed surface they nurse their 
resentments and despairs, and 
above all their yearning for liber- 
ation from the Soviet yoke. 

This is not wishful guessing on 
my part. The Russian facts are 
too gigantic to be concealed. The 
voice of the country does reach its 
sons abroad despite everything 
Stalin can do to muzzle it. 

Besides, literally hundreds of 
thousands of Sovict citizens are 
now in the West, some of them in 
the Americas. Mostly they left thei: 
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native land during the war but an 
amazingly large number of them 
have escaped in the last year or 
two. I receive stacks of letters from 
them and have talked face to face 
with dozens. They represent every 
social grouping in the USSR. 

And whatever their backgrounds, 
whatever their differences on other 
subjects, they are agreed in report- 
ing that the great mass of Russian 
peoples are sick and tired of Stalin 
and his works. Those who are not 
too sunk in despair live by the hope 
of liberation—and they look to the 
democratic nations to help them. . 

Recently Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, in her New York Times 
column, told of a conversation with 
a Red Army officer in Europe. The 
people of Russia, he told her, are 
“homesick for freedom.” In this she 
merely confirmed what nearly all 
Russians abroad know is true. 

It is the most significant and en- 
couraging truth in an otherwise 
pessimistic world picture. Will the 
American and British and other 
peoples have the good sense to base 
their policies on this truth? If they 
do, they can cement an alliance 
with the Russian people over the 
heads of the Soviet despots. 

There would be no danger of 
war if the decision rested with the 
Russian people. Unhappily their 
preferences do not count at this 
stage—though they may yet be de- 
cisive before the whole story is 
told. To all intents and purposes 
Russia is today an occupied coun- 
try, policed by its enemies. 

It is immensely important that 
Americans, and democratic peoples 
generally, grasp the fact that the 
Russian people are sullen prisoners 
of the Soviet regime. Ultimately 
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you Americans will have to deal 
with the Russians; whether as 
friends or as foes will depend in 
largest measure on your wisdom in 
great conflict between the rulers 
and the ruled in my country. 

In recent years you have made 
two grave and related blunders: 
(1) During the war you gave credit 
to the Kremlin dictatorship for the 
great achievements of the Russian 
people, and (2) after the war you 
have blamed the Russian people for 
the conduct of the Soviet tyrants. 

You failed to comprehend that 
those people fought heroically for 
their country, not for Stalin and 
his communist set-up. The Krem- 
lin in effect admitted this publicly 
when, after the German invasion, it 
jettisoned communist propaganda 
in favor of “old-fashioned” appeals 
to motherland, history, national 
heroes and national honor. 

Heartened by this reversal, in- 
cluding the softer policy on reli- 
gion, the Russian people began to 
believe that a new era was dawn- 
ing. They looked forward to a bet- 
ter, freer life when victory was won. 
The very fact that they were on the 
same side with free Americans and 
Britons fortified their eager hopes. 

All those delusions were quickly 
beaten out of them when Stalin 
no longer feared defeat at Hitler’s 
hands. The communist slogans 
and terrors were revived and rein- 
forced. Godless propaganda again 
had the right of way. There was 
no more sweet talk about “the im- 
perishable image of eternal Russia” 
and Stalin no longer addressed his 
subjects as “brothers and sisters.” In 
short, the Soviet clock was yanked 
back to 1939. 
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That is why the Russian people 
today feel themselves doubly he- 
trayed and insulted. That is why, 
almost for the first time in three 
decades, they dare complain openly. 
That is why the Kremlin is so pan- 
icky in its drive to shut off Western 
ideas and influences, not only in 
politics but in poetry and music 
and science. 

My heart sinks within me when I 
hear well-meaning Americans at- 
tack “Russia” and “the Russians.” 
When I read, under the byline of 
a leading Congressman, the stupid 
assertion that all “Slavs” are 
“slaves.” When I observe that so 
many of your prominent educators, 
scientists, writers describe them- 
selves as “pro-Russian” when in 
fact they are simply pro-Stalin 
and therefore, by definition, anti- 
Russian. 

On the other hand, there are 
increasing signs that public opinion 
is finally beginning to make the 
crucial differentiation between Rus- 
sia and the Soviet Union, between 
the Russian people and their com- 
munist jailors. 

“We have no hostility to the 
Russian people,” Churchill declared 
in Boston. President Truman 
found occasion to emphasize that 
things would be easy “if the Rus- 
sian people had a voice in the 


government of Russia.” In the 
course of his Presidential campaign, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey de- 
clared sharply: “The people of the 
United States have no quarrel with 
the people of the Soviet Union.” 

The same new awareness is re- 
flected in the American press. Life 
captioned an editorial about Russia: 
“We Must Distinguish Between a 
Hostile Government and a Neutral 
Nation from a Friendly People.” 
The Saturday Evening Post fea- 
tured an article entitled “In De- 
fense of the Russian People.” Pag- 
eant published one under the title 
“Our Secret Weapon, the Russian 
People.” 

These are tremendously impor- 
tant symptoms of a new, more real- 
istic, more hopeful approach. Our 
job, on this side of Stalin’s barriers 
of bayonets, is to promote that view 
—and to find ways and means of 
apprising the Russian people that 
they have our sympathy and sup- 
port in their yearnings for freedom. 

Inside Russia today, the Krem- 
lin’s entire propaganda energies are 
concentrated upon convincing the 
people that the free West is their 
enemy. He will not succeed. He 
underestimates the native good 
sense of his captives. They know 
that their number one enemy is 
Stalin—and his regime. we 
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Another in Paceant’s series of Yesterday's Headlines 


i 


Mystery of Starr Faithfull 


BY MORRIS MARKEY 


After 18 years, a prominent writer reopens one of America’s 
greatest enigmas and suggests a new and bizarre solution 


Editor’s Note: Morris Markey 
went calling on Starr Faithfull’s 
family shortly after that unfor- 
tunate young ladys body was 
found in 1931, and he was last- 
ingly intrigued by their reactions. 
He was also intrigued by the 
strange manner of Miss Faith- 
ful?s death, and in the article 
which follows he suggests an ex- 
planation for that event which 
seems highly plausible, but which 
no one seems to have thought of 
at the time. 


@ THE HEAT WAVE was subsiding. 
All over the country the committee 
of American mayors who had been 
visiting in France were returning to 
their respective constituents, and 
these, except in a few churlish in- 
stances, greeted them with flags and 
whistles and even listened to their 
speeches. Mr. Hoover’s offices in 
Washington were pleasantly devoid 
of news. And Mr. Daniel Moriarty, 
up with the dawn to meet the tide, 
was strolling the sands of Long 


Beach—some 20 miles out from 
New York—searching for drift that 
he might turn to a profit. The 
flotsam that he came upon, finally, 
was of a fabulous nature indeed. 

It was the body of a young woman 
—treally a beautiful young woman 
—clothed in a silk dress and noth- 
ing else, and quite dead. Within 
half a dozen hours the front pages 
of the country’s newspapers, on that 
eighth day of June, 1931, had a 
new name to fit into their headlines. 

It was a singularly poetic name: 
Starr Faithfull. 

Starr was not born Faithfull, She 
was the daughter of Frank W. Wy- 
man, occupation unknown, and of 
a Boston woman who possessed 
what once were called good social 
connections. Ten years before our 
story opens, the mother had di- 
vorced Wyman and married Stan- 
ley E. Faithfull, a retired manu- 
facturing chemist and occasional 
inventor of devices that never 
seemed to work. The Faithfull 
ménage, in the spring of 1931, con- 
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sisted of the mother and thie step- 
father—whose name had _ been 
eagerly adopted by all hands—of 
Starr, who was now 25, and her 
sister Tucker, younger by two or 
three years. 

The first, hurried reports char- 
acterized the dead girl as an heiress, 
“the brown-haired, brown-eyed 
product of a _ Boston finishing 
school, who preferred to be alone, 
reading volumes on philosophy and 
kindred subjects.” 

But that impression did not sur- 
vive the first 24 hours of journal- 
istic labor. As always in such cir- 
cumstances, there were friends 
eager to talk, and they told the tale 
of an elusive and difficult young 
woman, devoted to the proprieties 
and yet capable of the most bizarre 
escapades, racing at full throttle to 
escape from the role into which 


existence had cast her, and from 


herself. 

This urge to escape inevitably 
guided her toward the sea. She had 
made two trips to England. But in 
this, her last spring, she had no 
money for another voyage. So she 
haunted the liners at their berths, 
reveling with the tourists as they 
prepared to sail and then, with such 
painful reluctance as we may im- 
agine, stepping back ashore at the 
last minute. 

On May 29, ten days before her 
dead body was found, she had been 
overcome at the last moment by 
that reluctance. She went aboard 
the Cunard liner Franconia to see 
the ship’s surgeon, Dr. George 
Jameson-Carr. She was madly in 
love with him. Her emotion was 
not reciprocated, and for several 
months Dr. Jameson-Carr had been 
embarrassed by her eager atten- 
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tions, her incessant confessions of 
devotion. Drinking was not her 
vice, ordinarily, but on this day of 
waning May she was tight—volu- 
bly and almost boisterously tight. 

Dr. Jameson-Carr sent her away 
from his sitting room some time 
before the ship’s sailing hour. But 
she did not go ashore. She mingled 
with the passengers, and the Fran- 
conia was well down the bay before 
her presence became known to the 
ship’s officers. The vessel was 
stopped, and she was put ashore 
by a tug boat after a scene in 
which the doctor’s embarrassment 
was made public property. The 
ship, with Jameson-Carr still 
aboard, of course, sailed on for 
England. 

The next day, May 30, she wrote 
a letter to him. On June 2, she 
wrote another one. On June 4, she 
wrote still a third. 

June 4, a Thursday, was the day 
she disappeared from home. She 
had been, apparently, in normal 
spirits—which is to say, irritated by 
her incessant febrile depression, 
and trying to compensate that emo- 
tion with little bursts of gaiety and 
generosity. The family was low in 
funds. Only three dollars could be 
spared for her purse. Nobody in 
the house asked where she was go- 
ing or when she would be back, 
and she did not volunteer the 
information. 

The family lived in a second- 
floor walk-up apartment at No. 12 
St. Luke’s Place, in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, three doors away from the 
home of Mayor Jimmy Walker. 
The building itself was almost iden- 
tical with the Walker home, an 
early New York facade with a high 
front stoop, not without its attrac- 
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tion to the passer-by. The flat cost 
$85 a month to rent, and it was 
distinctly not roomy enough for 
four people. But in it there was 
more than 15 thousand dollars’ 
worth of very beautiful antique 
furniture—Empire and Chippen- 
dale chests, a buffet by Sheraton. 
Such things. 

There were, to be sure, manifes- 
tations of eccentricity in great 
abundance in this family. But Stan- 
ley Faithfull, according to his lights, 
was a devoted father even to a 
bewildering girl who was not his 
own daughter. When Starr did not 
come home on the night of June 4, 
he was worried. And by 9:30 the 
next morning he was at Police 
Headquarters. 

The Police Department put in 
motion its routine confidential 
scarch. It got nowhere. The next 
news of Starr Faithfull was tele- 
phoned by an excited Mr. Daniel 
Moriarty to the Long Beach police 
station. 

Late in the afternoon an assistant 
medical examiner reported upon 
the findings of the first autopsy 
(there were to be two more). Starr 
Faithfull had died by drowning, he 
reported, and her body had been 
in the water at least 48 hours. 
There were no traces of alcohol, 
but she had taken from one to two 
grains of veronal—possibly enough 
to cause unconsciousness but cer- 
tainly not enough to cause death. 
She had also eaten a large meal. 
There was much sand in the lungs, 
suggesting that she had still been 
breathing as she lay in the shallow 
water at the edge of the beach. 
There were many bruises, resem- 
bling finger marks, on her upper 
arms. And she had been criminally 


assaulted. The last phrase was the 
euphemism of the period for rape. 

Within a very short time, how- 
ever, the diagnosis of rape began 
to lose its validity, as other doctors 
insisted they could find no evidence 
at all to support it. 

District Attorney Edwards of 
Nassau County issued the first of 
his many hundreds of interviews: 
There was no question whatever 
but that the girl had been mur- 
dered, and he was hot on the trail 
of the villain who did it. 

Now in order to understand the 
theory which leaped at once to the 
minds of detectives and newspaper- 
men, you must be familiar with 
the geography of the scene. The 
130-mile-long, narrow strip of sand 
called Long Island lies almost due 
east and west, immediately off the 
coast of New York and Connecti- 
cut. Steamships sailing from New 
York pass-along the length of it 
as they set their easterly course,” 
and often are in plain sight from 
the beaches. 

An investigation showed that two 
big liners, the Mauretania and the 
Ile de France, had sailed for Eu- 
rope in the late afternoon or early 
evening of June 5. During the late 
afternoon, Starr certainly went 
aboard the Mauretania. And other 
evidence, not so convincing, indi- 
cated that she also went aboard the 
Ile de France. 

An immediate assumption was 
almost unanimously agreed upon: 
the girl had remained aboard one 
of the ships, secretly, and while the 
vessel was passing Long Island she 
had jumped or fallen overboard. 
The most emphatic dissent from 
this opinion was delivered in a 
muted bellow by Mr. Edwards. 
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Starr Faithfull had been murdered. 
No doubt about it. He was joined in 
this position by Stanley Faithfull. 


MEANTIME the past of the un- 
happy girl began to emerge. The 
first item was simple scandal. Just 
a year before her death she had 
been in trouble with the police. 
People heard screams coming from 
a room in an uptown hotel, and 
called a patrolman. When he en- 
tered the room he found Starr ly- 
ing naked on the bed, and a vigor- 
ous-looking young man in an under- 
shirt regarding her with angry eyes. 

The man said he was Joseph 
Collins, and showed his Army dis- 
charge papers to prove it. He 


either did not know or would not 
tell Starr Faithfull’s name. 

The police officer seemed un- 
usually dense. Despite the fact that 


Starr was rather seriously beaten 
up by fists, he told Collins to get 
out—make himself scarce —which 
he did, permanently, never being 
heard of again. Starr was revived 
and taken to Bellevue, where she 
spent the night. The hospital 
record was brief and to the point: 

“Brought to hospital by Flower 
Hospital ambulance. Noisy and un- 
steady. Acute alcoholism. Contu- 
sions face, jaw, and upper lip. 
Given medication. Went to sleep. 
Next a.m. noisy, crying. People 
came. Discharged.” 

But the first hint of something 
darker and more appalling than 
mere scandal came now with a 
series of rumors and half hints. It 
was learned that Starr had been 
under the care of one or more psy- 
choanalysts. It was also learned 
that there was something unusual 
in her approach to the problems of 
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sex. Could it be that Mr. Joseph 
Collins had been deliberately em- 
ployed to take her to the hotel, not 
to beat her up, to be sure, but to 
give her, if possible, a normal sex- 
ual experience? And had her re- 
luctance so infuriated him that he 
completely lost his temper? 

Now her diary was picked up by 
a policeman prowling among the 
hundreds of books in the little flat 
(good books they were, too—solid 
and thoughtful works for the most 
part). It was written in a sort of 
shorthand—no names of anybody, 
only initials—but even its fragmen- 
tary nature told clearly enough of 
a bitter, and frustrated, and indeed 
a ruined life. Its most interesting 
feature, to the tabloids, was that it 
contained passages of eroticism 
which even they did not feel dis- 
posed to print. But a set of initials 
cropped up persistently: AJP. 
Sometimes she hated AJP and 
sometimes she was affectionate in 
her references, but always she was 
frightened sick of him. “Spent night 
AJP Providence. Oh, Horror, Hor- 
ror, Horror!!!” 

A dapper young newspaper re- 
porter was engaged at this point 
to write Mr. Faithfull’s own per- 
sonal narrative for the press asso- 
ciation—a literary undertaking in 
which Faithfull declined to share 
the profits. 

As its chapters began to appear, 
the confusing character and actions 
of Starr Faithfull were clearly ex- 
plained at last. She had been se- 
duced at the age of 11 by a middle- 
aged Bostonian of wealth and 
prominence, with whose children 
she was accustomed to play at the 
beach and in the parks. Her seduc- 
tion had been accomplished by the 
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use of ether, and thereafter she had 
become something of an ether ad- 
dict. The relationship with this 
man had persisted for a number of 
years, and it had obviously had a 
profound effect upon her. She 
went through periods of “queer- 
ness” which her family could not 
understand at all—periods when 
she refused to go swimming because 
she would not expose herself in a 
bathing suit, indeed insisting upon 
ankle-length skirts and even upon 
boys clothes—periods when she 
would not associate with any of her 
young friends and spent days at a 
time alone in her room. 

At last, after two nights in a 
New York hotel with this man, 
when she was still in her teens, she 
told her mother all about it. 

The villain of the piece was iden- 
tified by Faithfull in his story as 
“Mr. X.” But it did not take long 


for those who had read the girl’s 
diary to associate this individual 
with the “AJP” so often referred 
to in its pages. And, almost as 
quickly, a man was located whose 


name fitted the initials. He was a 
former Massachusetts Congressman, 
former mayor, and a distant rela- 
tive of Mrs. Faithfull’s. 

It was certainly true that Starr 
had played with his children, that 
the two families had seén a good 
deal of each other, and that he had 
been alone with Starr on many oc- 
casions. Next it developed that the 
Faithfull family had been paid a 
considerable sum of money for sign- 
ing a formal release to some un- 
named individual, quitting him in 
lengthy terms of all liabilities for 
damage done to Starr. Faithfull 
said that the sum was $20,000, and 
that all of it was spent on medical 


and psychiatric care for the girl. 
Other reports indicated that’ the 
sum was about $80,000, and that 
it had been the source of the Faith- 
full family’s income for years. The 
firm of Boston lawyers which nego- 
tiated the payment and release had 
only one comment: “If Faithfull 
wants to say that it was only $20,- 
000, then we’re satisfied to let it 
rest at that.” 

No official representations were 
ever made to the man. His only 
comment was a formal denial, is- 
sued to the press, that he had ever 
indulged in improper relations with 
Starr Faithfull. 


On June 23, Dr. Jameson-Carr 
returned from England. He had 
been in Belgium on vacation when 
news of the girl’s death reached 
him, and he had made his way to 
New York, voluntarily of course, 
with all dispatch. 

He thought his trip would cer- 
tainly clear up the whole mystery, 
for he brought with him the three 
letters he had received from Starr, 

The first one, written on May 30 
(the day after she had been put 
ashore from his outbound ship), 
was on hotel stationery. The en- 
velope was marked for the Beren- 
garia, and the letter began without 
salutation: 

“IT am going (definitely now— 
I’ve been thinking of it for a long 
time) to end my worthless, dis- 
orderly bore of an existence—be- 
fore I ruin anyone else’s life as 
well. I certainly have made a sor- 
did, futureless mess of it all. I am 
dead, dead sick of it. It is no one’s 
fault but my own—I hate every- 
thing so—life is horrible. Being a 
sane person you may not under- 
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stand—I take dope to forget and 
drink to try and like people, but it 


is of no use... . Starr.” 


The second letter, that of June 2,, 


was simply a formal note of apol- 
ogy, obviously written for the record 
or for him to show to his employ- 
ers if the occasion arose. It was 
addressed stifly- to “Dr. George 
Jameson-Carr, Dear Sir,” and said 
that she regretted her conduct on 
the ship, that he had not invited 
her to come aboard or served her 
any refreshment—she had brought 
her own liquor and drunk it too 
hastily. It gave formal assurance 
that she would never embarrass 
him again, and was signed, “Yours 
very sincerely, Starr Faithfull.” 
The third letter was written on 
June 4, the day she disappeared 


from home. It was posted at 4:30 
p.m., written on the stationery of 
a department-store writing room, 


and addressed to Dr. Jameson-Carr, 
and marked “Via USS Olympic”’: 

“Hello, Bill, Old Thing: 

“It’s all up with me now. This 
is something I am going to put 
through. The only thing that both- 
ers me about it—the only thing I 
dread—is being outwitted and pre- 
vented from doing this, which is 
the only possible thing for me to 
do. If one wants to get away with 
murder one has to jolly well keep 
one’s wits about one. It’s the same 
way with suicide. If I don’t watch 
out I will wake up in a psycho- 
pathic ward, but I intend to watch 
out and accomplish my end this 
time. No ether, allonal, or window 
jumping. I don’t want to be 
maimed. I want oblivion. Nothing 
makes any difference now. I love 
to eat and can have one delicious 
meal with no worry over gaining. 
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I won’t worry because men flirt 
with me in the streets—I shall en- 
courage them—lI don’t care who 
they are. I’m afraid I’ve always 
been a rotten “sleeper”; it’s the 
preliminaries that count with me. 
It doesn’t matter, though. .. . 
Starr.” 

District Attorney Edwards was 
quietly nonplussed as his murder 
theory evaporated. Stanley Faith- 
full promptly cried to the press 
that the letters were forgeries. But 
half a dozen handwriting experts 
said there was no doubt at all that 
the hand which wrote the diary 
also wrote the letters. a 

There can certainly be no doubt 
that Starr Faithfull intended to 
commit suicide. But there may be 
more than a fragment of doubt 
that she succeeded in her purpose. 
Two or three things pique the 
curiosity : 

She had her last big meal, yes. 
It was one of the few things about 
the autopsy that everybody agreed 
upon. She had made her secret 
plans, and specified in her last let- 
ter, “no allonal,” yet allonal or ver- 
onal—they are both barbiturates 
and very similar chemically-—was 
found in her body. 

More provocative, perhaps, are 
several other things she dropped 
into her last letter, written about 
24 hours before she died. You will 
observe that she says two things 
which might very well be taken in 
conjunction: she will not worry 
about flirts, indeed will encourage 
them. Furthermore, she confesses 
that she is a “rotten sleeper.” 

Perhaps, then, it is not too fan- 
tastic to suggest that on the final 
day of her life she allowed herself 
to be picked up by an attractive 
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stranger, that she agreed to his sug- 
gestion that they go to Long Beach. 

They had a good dinner and she 
decided not to drink after all. Here, 
at the very end, she could be more 
certain of enjoying every moment 
if she remained quite sober. Every 
moment of what? Of putting a 
panting male in his place-—a male 
who lay eternally in her mind as 
the male who had hurt and fright- 
ened her and savagely disillusioned 
her, so long ago in Boston. She 
would get him excited. That was 
easy. And then she could ridicule 
his excitement, laugh unrestrained 
in her contempt for him. 

The veronal comes in here some- 
where. I shall not dare to imagine 
where, but I think she always had 
it with her. It is to be remembered 
that drugs, preferably ether but 
one of the barbiturates if ether was 
not handy, were essential to her 
whenever she approached the realm 
of sex. They were the signal ele- 
ment in that first, haunting expe- 
rience, the element from which she 
could never thereafter escape. 

I think they did not go to a room, 
but found a lonely spot on that 
almost endless stretch of shadowed 
sand. The Ile de France would 
make her way past soon. She dis- 
carded all her clothing except the 
thin silk dress—her coat and shoes 
and underclothing. And then, I 
think, she teased this unknown man 
beyond endurance. He mauled her, 
perhaps into unconsciousness. Then 
he was frightened because he had 
mauled her, and decided that she 
would never tell of it. So he took 
her down to the water’s edge and 
held her head under for a while. 

That quantity of sand, heavy in 
her lungs, tells rather plainly that 


she did not go over the rail of a 
ship in the open sea. She was a 
good swimmer, it is true; but what 
swimmer, even an expert, full of 
veronal, could dive 50 feet into the 
swells from the deck of a liner and 
swim five miles through surf to 
reach the sand-filled water close 
inshore, still alive and breathing? 

No single item of her clothing 
ever was found. It may easily be 
argued that even had she stripped 
herself down on the Ile de France 
or any other ship, the owners would 
not be very eager about producing 
the clothes she left behind. Public — 
relations officers are jealous of the — 
good names of their charges. But 
such matters are rather hard to 
keep secret. 

Again, you may ask, “If this un- 
premeditated murder were accom- 
plished on Friday night, why was 
the body not seen by the crowds 
which swarmed the beach over the 
hot week end?” The answer to 
that is the movement of the tides. 
It has happened often enough that 
the bodies of bathers, drowned 
close inshore, have drifted out and 
not been cast.ashore again for days. 

It is even possible that District 
Attorney Edwards had somewhere 
in his thoughts an approximation 
of this theory of mine. At any rate, — 
he had the Coast Guard make an 
elaborate study of the tides and 
currents at Long Beach. He never 
published the result of his findings, 
however. And at last the sounds 
of his voice subsided. Within a 
month of that June week end, the 
tale was done. Detectives turned 
to other misfeasances of the human 
race. And editors, looking a little 
sourly at the suicide notes, decided 
the story was over, allies 
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AMERICA'S Blt STREETS 


®@ ONE OF THE MOST amazing mani- 
festations of the American Way is 
the Main Street phenomenon. The 
U. S., more than any other nation 
on earth, is Main Street Land. We 
have a high regard for our “main 
drags” and our “big stems.” Almost 
every city in the country has a street 
it is proud of. Broadway, Market, 
State are names familiar to all. 

In New York, Broadway belongs 
to the entire nation, but Manhattan 
is big enough to accommodate other 
Main Streets. The imagination of 
the out-of-towner may be tuned 
to Broadway, but once he comes to 
town, Fifth Avenue (right) is the 
street that really makes him gape. 
On a Sunday morning, its quiet 
splendor beneath the 102-story Em- 
pire State Building is something no 
tourist quite expects. He never for- 
gets it. Downtown there is another 
street, and this one fairly bristles 
with individuality. Wall Street 
(left) is a narrow, canyon-like pas- 
sage less a street than a symbol, an 
epithet or a banner depending on 
your point of view. What happens 
in Wall Street, financially, affects 
every other street in the nation. 

On the following pages you'll 
find pictures of some of America’s 
most famous streets. Each is a per- 
sonality in its own right, each fits 
neatly into the fabulous mosaic that 
makes America. 
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Michigan Avenue 


|  Proudest street in all Chicago is 
' Michigan Avenue. A wide, bright 
' strip only a few hundred yards from 
| Lake Michigan, it is the showcase 
_of cosmopolitan Chicago. On this 
‘street are the world’s largest hotel, 
‘the Stevens; one of the nation’s best 
imuseums of art; the Palmolive 
‘Building, topped by a beacon visible 
tat night for 50 miles; Grant Park, 
ja magnificent stretch of green on 
ithe lake shore; and dozens of ele- 
ant shops. Michigan Avenue has 
been called the Champs Elysées of 
Chicago. On a bright summer after- 
noon it seems to be just that. 
But near dawn (right) when the 
sun creeps among fog-bound sky- 
scrapers, it speaks less of Paris than 
of the city that built it. In this light 
it is a street hung somewhere be- 
tween the fantasies of dreamland 
and the reality of a massive city 
getting set to do a colossal job. 
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Beacon Hill 


To tourists from young cities of 
the West, Beacon Hill in old Boston 
always looks like an area that can’t 
happen in the U.S. It looks some- 
how too “long ago and far away.” 
Its atmosphere is a kind of rough 
summation of the whole city. Its 
best associations are historical and 
primly respectable, centering around 
the “new” State House, built in 
1798, and ancient houses inhabited 
by the cream of Boston society. 
Where the hill breaks and runs 
down to the river (above), antique 
shops take over and fine old homes 
have been converted into studio 
apartments for the young artistic 
and literary set. But, no matter who 
lives in the houses on the Hill, it 
remains a picture of Boston—a city 
that stopped blowing its own horn 
more than a century ago, secure in 
the knowledge that much of the 
nation has grown from its roots. 


CONTINUED 
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Olive Street 


St. Louis, Missouri, is settled and 
mature. It has arrived and it knows 
it has arrived. Though many a 
snobbish Easterner and many a sun- 
tanned Westerner would prefer 
death to being found in St. Louis, 
both, in making the statement, be- 
tray the sort of provincialism St. 
Louis is self-sufficient enough to do 
without. 

This is a picture of Olive Street 
in downtown St. Louis. It is a grave 
and brooding view of one of the 
oldest thoroughfares in town. Olive 
Street is over 150 years old. It has 
seen the French founding fathers, 
an influx of pioneering Pennsylva- 
nians and those great crowds of 
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Germans (around 1848) whose de- 
scendants were to mold St. Louis 
into its present form. These seri- 
ous, industrious people gave St. 
Louis the atmosphere of solidity it 
still maintains. 

Olive Street runs back into St. 
Louis from the Mississippi River. 
Crowded with big department stores 
like Famous-Barr and Scruggs-Van- 
divert-Barney, it is, of course, 
brighter and gayer than this por- 
trait. But this is a portrait, and as 
such, it sets a mood and describes a 
living personality. Like much of the 
city of St. Louis, Olive Street is seri- 
ous, slow-moving and unselfcon- 
scious. 

















Canal Street 


The most famous street in the 
South is also the widest in the 
country and one of the gayest in 
the world. Even in repose, it seems 
to be waiting for something to hap- 
pen. It is a street made for parades 
and crowds. This is Canal Street 
in New Orleans. 

Originally a real canal which 
connected the Mississippi River 
with Lake Pontchartrain, it was 
long ago filled in. Today it is 170 
feet wide from building line to 
building line. There is room for 
six lanes of autos and four trolley 
car tracks. The tracks are in the 
center of the street in what is 
known as neutral ground. Accord- 





ing to legend a pedestrian struck 
by an automobile in the neutral 
territory may claim a foul. He is 
then tossed into one of the motor 
lanes for a second try. 

The pre-Lent carnival season is 
Canal Street’s brightest time of the 
year. Parades come and go for 
weeks in a sort of all-out practice 
session for Mardi Gras—the big 
affair that tops off the season. 

New Orleans has a reputation for 
worldly sin. Canal is a business 
street largely exonerated from such 
charges. But most tourists regard 
its amplitude as a sign of hidden 
pleasures. Secret joys seem to lurk 
around every corner. 
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Lincoln Road 


Miami Beach, Florida, claims 
Lincoln Road (above) is the most 
luxurious street in the U. S. The 
designs of store fronts, the planting 
of flowers and palm trees, even the 
dressing of store windows are all 
part of a major strategy to lure 
well-heeled tourists into spending 
money. Some streets are for stroll- 
ing, some for entertainment. But 
Lincoln Road has only one target— 
the visitor’s bulging purse. 
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Pennsylvania Avenue———> 


According to the old plans of 
L’Enfant, Washington, D. C. was 
to be trim and regular as a daisy. 
The city has come a long way since 
then. Most of its streets have been 
confused by expansion. But Penn- 
sylvania Avenue (right), graced by 
the Capitol Building and the White 
House, is still a picture postcard 
street—as inspiring and encourag- 
ing as Old Glory itself eaten *- = 
a high, morning breeze. 
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Have You Ever Wondered 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. . » Do animals need their tails? 


If animals were denied their tails, probably the most seriously —__ 
affected of all would be the squirrel, who relies om his tail for. | 
balance. Without it he’d simply fumble along branches, clutching 
for dear hife and falling all over the place. Some animals—cows,, 
for example—use their tails to shoo away insects. ‘ 


them. The animal which 
elephant's tail is about as useful a’ an appendix. 


- » « Why are most Ewe right-handed ; 
why aren’t we all left-handed? 

In other words, why don’t we have “northpaws” instead of “southpaws” 
on our ball teams? One theory is that the rotation of the earth around the - 
sun is to the right, causing a deflective pressure toward the sun which works 
on our equilibriums in some inexplicable manner. A second theory is that 
the first primitive man, ambidextrous until he stopped walking on al q 
fours, had to choose one hand over the other in hunting, cooking, etc., and 
chose the right. At least, all primitive tools found are invariably 
handed. According to this theory, the southpaws of the present 
simply victims of inheritance. The first ancestors of these families 
used their left hands instead of their rights when they first took to 
upright. 


. . . Why do all prescription druggists use the sign B? 


 tD The early Roman version of prescription druggists used the 
x | sign “R” on the labels of the medicines they sold. The “R” 
4 for “recipe,” the Latin word for “take.” The average 
R 


Eventually they placed these. prayers in short is, is 
addition to the R. Onto the tail of the R, they added a cross mark, part 
of the sign of Jupiter, just to make sure the patient didn’t forget to pray. 
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. » « How quick is a flash? 


“Quick as a flash” originally meant quick as a flash of lightning. And 
how fast is that? Well, a flash of lightning lasts 100 micre-seconds, or one 
hundred millionths of a second. To get a rough idea of just how fast that 
is, consider that an object moving 1,000 miles per hour will move less than 
one-sixteenth of an inch in one micro-second. Incidentally, one lightning 
flash actually is a series of little flashes which merely appear to be connected. 
Some day, scientists may be able to clock each little flash; then when YO 
do things “as quick as a flash,” you'll be doing them a lot quicker. 


. What’s the longest anyone has been able to 
survive adrift on the open sea? 


The all-time record, according to the Navy’s Rescue Manual, belongs t¢ 
a Chinese seaman who spent 133 days adrift on a small life raft, alone ir 
the mid-Atlantic. When he was finally picked up, he was in pretty bac 
shape, but he lived to tell the tale. The Navy has found that a man withou 
fresh water will become delirious in approximately four days and will b 
dead at least by the end of the 12th, The Chinese survivor drank rais 
water and lived on fish for food. During the war four Army flyers od 
in the Pacific for 88 days and survived, but they couldn't possibly have lastedy 
another 50. Darned hardy, these Chinese. 





. What does a tobacco auctioneer say 
when he chants that mambo-jumbo? . 
He says something like this and nothing more: twenty-five-five 
five-five-five, twenty-six, seven, eight, twenty-eight-cight-eight, e 


ete., and so on until the bidding ceases. The reason you can’ 
understand him is that he fires out words at the rate of 400 tay 
460 per minute. Try talking 100 words per minute, and you'l 
some idea of how tough his job is. Tobacco auctioneers 

to talk so rapidly because they have as much as 2,000,000 pounds of tobacc 

to sell at a single auction: that takes fast talking, in more ways than one 

And the reason they chant or sing is because you can’t spill out 400 w 

a minute unless you get some rhythm into it. 


-.- « Do men or women give life guards the most trouble? 


According to American Red Cross life-saving instructors who help trai 
life guards for Coney Island, Jones Beach, and most of the other big@ © 
bathing centers throughout the country, guards have to save men seven 
times more often than women. It seems that men are more prone to 
off and, as a consequence, frequently wind up in tight spots. Contrary 
popular belief, women seldom go out in the water and feign drowning 
a means-of meeting the handsome life-gnard. ‘They usually work theif” 
womanly wiles while reclining on the beach and spend only a fraction as 
much time in the water as men. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?’ may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “Let's Cogitate.” 
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Boy Gangs 
of 
Brooklyn 


BY LESTER DAVID 


Group instinct may mean Scout 
troops where you come from. 
In Brooklyn, it often means war 


@ FOUR RADIO CARS screamed to a 
stop on the corner and eight cops 
waded into the grunting, cursing 
battlers in the middle of the block. 
When a grudging peace had been 
restored to the street, two 16-year- 
old boys were lying unconscious in 
the gutter, bleeding profusely where 
the shivs had dug deep. Four others 
were doubled over from blows of 
lead-weighted, sawed-off billiard 
cues. Half a dozen more squirmed 
in the arms of the policemen. 

At the station house the boys 
stared balefully at the police lieu- 
tenant on the desk. They wouldn’t 
talk. Right guys never squeal to 
caps. Hard guys settle things among 
themselves. ' 

After 10 minutes the lieutenant 
gave up and sent them home. 

“Just another gang fight,” said 
the lieutenant. 


But it was war, part of a vicious, 
truceless war which has been raging 
in Brooklyn, that fabulous, stormy 
community across the bridge from 
Manhattan, ever since the war of 
nations ended. 

Brooklyn has been festered by 
gangsters throughout its entire his- 
tory. Al Capone was spawned in 
the slums of South Brooklyn. Van- 
nie Higgins, Frankie Uale and their 
respective gangs accounted for hun- 
dreds of untimely demises while 
they ruled as rum-running czars 
along Brooklyn’s waterfront. Then 
it was the cold, mercenary killers 
of the Murder for Money mob, 
who rubbed out men they’ never 
knew for fees ranging from $500 
to $5,000. 

Now it’s something different— 
boy gangs, 22 of them, some with 
as many as 200 members, battling 
each other, restlessly prowling the 


community. Although the group 
instinct which brings them together 
in the neighborhood groups _ is 
normal enough, these kids—lack- 
ing security and constructive direc- 
tion—are expressing their instincts 


in an abnormal, anti-social way. 

On a muggy night recently, for 
instance, the Presidents were idling 
in the doorway of their favorite 
poolroom in a section called Red 
Hook, brooding over a beating ad- 
ministered to one of their number 
several days before by a member of 
the Tigers, a rival gang. The boys 
were discussing informal battle 
plans to settle the score when a 
slick-haired youth of 16 spotted 
two boys strolling past. 

“Hey, look!” he whispered. 
“That guy on the left—he’s a Tiger. 
Let’s get him!” 

The gang swarmed around the 


two youths, pushing them, provok- 
ing a fight. The non-Tiger pro- 
tested. A President stealthily drew 
a home-made gun, swung viciously 
at his skull and he dropped. 

The other boy started to run. A 
shot rang out and he fell dead. 

Investigation later showed that 
the dead boy, William Gottlieb, 18, 
was not a member of the Tigers 
after all. The Presidents didn’t 
care. They thought he was. That 
was excuse enough for a fight. 

It was a short time later that 
three boys stood up in court and 
heard themselves sentenced to terms 
of up to 15 years in Elmira Re- 
formatory for first degree man- 
slaughter. 

Not long before, the feud be- 
tween the Socialistic Gents and the 
Nits had exploded into murder. 
Albert Harper, a 16-year-old Negro, 
was found shot to death in a cellar. 

Police arrested Robert Kelly, also 
16 and a Negro. He told a sordid 
story. Both had been at odds ever 
since their gangs had clashed. 
Kelly told police he smoked a few 
marijuana cigarettes, then went 
out to get Harper. He lured him 
into a cellar, pressed a gun against 
Harper’s temple and fired. 

The death roster is longer still. 
Ralph Wise, a 14-year-old, was 
stabbed to death by a rival juvenile 
mobster as a result of a dispute over 
girl friends on April 25 of last year. 
On July 16, Nathaniel Randolph, 
16, was found stabbed to death in 
a gutter. There had been a gang 
fight earlier in the evening. Just 
this spring, a 15-year-old boy was 
killed when a gun he was about to 
buy from another gang member 
accidentally went off. 

Edmond FitzGerald, Probation 
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Department chief, is convinced that 
Brooklyn’s essential composition has 
made the gangs possible. The bor- 
ough is composed of dozens of small 
neighborhoods, each with its own 


traditions and locality patriotism.. 


The gangs develop fierce loyalties 
for their areas and fiercer hatreds 
for all other sections. 

Every neighborhood has its gang; 
some have two or more. It’s only 
natural—you belonged to one when 
you were a kid, but maybe it had 
adult direction and was called a 
troop, or maybe it had a function 
and you called it a club. But in 
Brooklyn something’s gone haywire: 
the Socialistic Gents, Nits, Beavers, 
Robins, Imperials, Comanches, 
Greene Avenue Stompers, Garfield 
Gang, Tigers are all little armies, 
all ready to fight for the honor of 
their neighborhoods. 

I spent several days hanging 
around a candy store, unofficial 
headquarters for one typical gang. 
I found most of the members 
willing to talk at length about their 
organization. No records are kept, 
no dues are levied, no elections are 
held. 

The boy who led this particular 
gang was a full head taller than 
his friends and known as a fierce 
battler. He had taken over several 
months before, by whaling the tar 
out of the former leader. He would 
reign until he was toppled by a 
more formidable foe. 

There are no regular admission 
requirements. When a kid, grown 
beyond the “young punk” age, de- 
cides he wants to join, he hangs 
around the older boys and makes 
himself generally useful running 
errands. There were three such 
hopefuls toadying up to the older 
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boys while I was in the section. 

If the aspirant develops into a 
good dancer, is a smart dresser and 
finally shows he’d be a credit to 
the organization, especially on the 
field of battle, he is accepted. Little 
by little, the new boy adopts the 
distinctive dress style of the gang, 
combs his hair in their particular 
fashion and he’s in. 

I found that. many of the boys 
go to school, a grudging attendance 
made necessary by law and parents. 
Many have small jobs—messengers, 
laborers’ assistants, package toters. 
They save their money and deck 
themselves out in the height of 
gaudy. fashion. I thought I’d find 
a bunch of sweater-wearing, torn- 
pants kids. I found quite the re- 
verse. They were all sharp as razors 
in their pinch-waisted, overly 
shoulder-padded suits, all pin- 
striped in the fashion adopted cur- 
rently by the gang. 

Favorite pastime in the thin, 
piping times of peace between 
battles is girls. Belles of the neigh- 
borhoods, proud to be known as 
girl friends of the gang members, 
vie for their attentions, and they 
get plenty. 

There is considerable sexual pro- 
miscuity. The boys spoke to me 
almost incessantly of the wild times 
they had at parties in rented quar- 
ters. They vied with each other in 
topping their pals’ stories of lurid 
conquests. Insults to girls who 
passed the candy store were fre- 
quent and obscene. 

Girls are pastime but war is 
business and the gangs prepare for 
it well. 

Sometimes battles are sponta- 
neous, as when rival gang members 
poach on another gang’s territory. 





BOY GANGS OF BROOKLYN 


More often, they are planned in 
advance. A grievance, real or 
fancied, occurs. Someone’s girl has 
been “insulted” or a derogatory 
remark has been overheard con- 
cerning the fighting abilities of a 
gang, or a gang member has been 
picked on in some way. A curt 
message is relayed to the rival gang, 
informing it that there will be an 
invasion of its territory a few nights 
hence and they had better be ready. 

The fight is scheduled and the 
gang inspects its arsenal. There 
are wicked-looking knives, or shivs, 
usually clasp or fish knives, which 
cut a mean swath. There are crude 
“brass knuckles,” the handles from 
ash or garbage cans. And clubs. 
The clubs are works of art. Mem- 
bers swipe billiard cues, saw off the 
heavy ends, bore out a hole about 
six inches deep. Then tops of milk 
cans are put over a bonfire in an 
empty lot and the lead is poured 
into the opening of the billiard cue 
and allowed to harden. 

Remarkable ingenuity is shown 
in manufacturing guns, actually 
lethal weapons. They use a four- 
inch piece of pipe with an opening 
large enough to take a .22 caliber 
bullet, and the pipe is fastened to 
a block of wood with wire or tape. 
A firing pin is made from another 
piece of metal. The metal of which 
the pin is a part is pulled back 
against the pressure of a heavy 
rubber band, the other end of 
which goes around the forward end 
of the block to which the tube is 
fastened. When the band is re- 
leased the firing pin strikes the 
cartridge and explodes it. 

And now the battle is ready to 
begin. 

The gang invades, but the mem- 


bers go weaponless. Behind them 
and on the other side of the street 
walk the girl auxiliaries, each of 
whom has secreted a knife, a gun, 
a brass knuckle or a club in her 
pocket or purse. This is an artful 
dodge, because if a policeman 
should stop any of the gang mem- 
bers and search him, no charge of 
carrying a concealed weapon could 
be lodged. No one would think of 
stopping the girls. 

At the appointed spot, the boys 
retrieve their weapons and walk 
menacingly down the block toward 
the other gang. They rush and the 
fight begins. 

Sometimes crude but effective 
strategy is used. A few members 
may be detailed to carry large ash 
cans filled with rubble to the roofs 
on the other end of the block. Then, 
just before the battle is joined, they 
pour the contents of the cans on 
the enemy, disconcerting them until 
the gang can obtain a solid ad- 
vantage. 

No gang fight is ever conclusive. 
It goes on until a sufficient number 
of members of both sides are cas- 
ualties or until the cops come and 
break it up. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? Are the 
boy gangs of Brooklyn beyond hope 
of redemption? Brooklyn’s social 
agencies don’t think so. They are 
tackling the problem from the 
ground up and they believe they 
can ultimately succeed. 

Says Chief Probation Offficer 
FitzGerald: 

“Harness the tremendous pride 
that Brooklynites, even young 
Brooklynites, have in their home 
town, adapt this powerful force 
along competitive lines, and you'll 
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go a long way toward solving the 
problem. 

“We must develop a program for 
utilizing that portion of our adoles- 
cent energy that is now wasted or 
expended destructively, even to the 
point of homicide. We must trans- 
late social and economic frustra- 
tions into healthy neighborhood 
rivalries. It’s just as easy for a gang 
to take it out on a rival in a rip- 
roaring baseball game or football 
game as it is with sticks, knives and 
guns. The same energy is ex- 
pended.” 


And so Brooklyn’s social agencies . 


are now sending leaders out into 
the field, talking persuasively, try- 
ing to redirect the energies and 
rivalries. Brooklyn is behind them. 
Any community, any parent would 
rather tend a football bruise than a 
knife wound. 

The Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, through its Youth Activi- 
ties Committee, has issued a call to 
every civic-minded person to join 
forces in a borough-wide campaign 
to fight juvenile delinquency. N. Y. 
Supreme Court Justice George J. 
Beldock heads a group seeking to 
solve the problem through vigorous 
support of the borough’s neighbor- 
hood and settlement houses. 

It can be done. It was done 
across the river in the Washington 
Heights section of Manhattan, 
where four years ago 20 gangs 
roamed the area, tangling con- 
stantly with the courts. 

A woman magistrate led the way. 
She was Anna M. Kross, presiding 


HEEL AND TOW_ 


magistrate of the Home Term 
Court in the city, and she got a 
couple of dozen members of the 
Shamrock gang together and put it 
to them: 

“What’s wrong with your neigh- 
borhood?” she asked. “It’s an aver- 
age American community. There’s 
even beautiful scenery up here, but 
there’s no end to the trouble you 
boys get into. What’s the matter?” 

The answer was prompt and 
bitter. 

“We ain’t got no place to go,” 
the leader spoke up. “We stand on 
the corner and the cop says, ‘Get 
outta here. Move along.’ Then we 
go in front of a stoop. The super 
runs us off. The candy store won’t 
let us in. We ain’t got no place to 
go but the movies and we ain’t got 
no money for them.” 

And so Magistrate Kross got 
busy. She got them a clubhouse, 
enlisted the aid of church groups 
over the entire area, got City Col- 
lege of New York to assign its 
Sociology Department workers to 
the problem, got the use of a city- 
owned athletic field, marshalled the 
gangs into teams. 

Result: Four years later, juve- 
nile delinquency in the area had 
dropped almost 50 per cent. 

It can be done. 

Brooklyn is working against time. 
Because almost every week similar 
stories of juvenile gangsterism are 
emblazoned on the front pages. 
And because the boy gangs of to- 
day are the Reles, Uale and Hig- 
gins mobs of tomorrow. a8 





@ He's the kind of a guy who, if you gave him enough rope, he'd start a 


towing service. 


—James G. Styes 




















aN personal experience 
that will give courage / 


and hope to millions 











None of Charles Yale Harrison’s 
novels can boast the dramatic impact 
of the author’s own experience, the 
climax of which came with this nota- 
tion on his hospital bed medical 
chart: Pulse almost non-existent. Mr. 
Harrison, whose distinguished writ- 
ing career began with Generals Die 
in Bed, and continued with six other 
successful books, was face to face 
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with Death. It brushed his cheek and 
then moved on. This is the exciting 
story of the man who learned from 
that encounter the lessons we all 
should know in Life. To those who 
live in dread of heart disease, to those 
who have already fallen its victim 
and have survived—this stirring story 
will give unusual counsel as well as 
comfort. 





@ 4 FEW YEARS AGO I suffered a 
heart attack. It was a coronary 
thrombosis, the most deadly of all 
the heart ailments. 

One of the eminent cardiologists 
who was hastily summoned for con- 
sultation remarked to his colleague 
that my chances for surviving the 
night were negligible. But he was 


reckoning without the miraculous 
powers of resistance and the stub- 
born will to live which came to my 
help that night, factors seldom de- 
scribed in medical textbooks. 

After a coronary thrombosis you 
lie on a hospital bed from three to 


10 interminable weeks. Time is as 
slow gaited as it surely must be in 
prison. After the first few days of 
shots of one kind or another to keep 
you doped and to keep your blood 
vessels dilated, treatment boils down 
to bed rest, nothing else. Virtually 
immobile, you lie there waiting for 
the wound in your heart to heal. 
Finally, the day came when my 
doctor granted me permission to 
resume my normal activities. The 
first time I ventured out of the 
house, apart from an occasional 
walk around the block, was on an 
early spring day. Unless you've 
been close to death, you'll never 
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know how inspiring a day in spring 
can really be. The poets have 
never done the subject full justice. 

I was on my way to meet a 
friend for cocktails. As I walked 
up Madison Avenue, it occurred to 
me that perhaps the most gratifying 
thing about having survived a heart 
attack is the renewed sense of won- 
der of life that follows.. You’ve 
been given a second chance in a 
world where millions are given not 
even a first chance. You feel like 
a condemned man who has been 
saved by a last-minute reprieve. 
Life, henceforth, will never be 
something to be taken for granted 
or spent with prodigality. 

Everything seems to be touched 
with the unspoiled quality of new 
life. You wake up each morning 
as if this simple act in itself is an 
enormous achievement. Every lick 
of work gives you unusual satisfac- 
tion. The routine visit of a friend 
seems warm with new meaning. All 
your physical and intellectual senses 
are heightened and sharpened. 

My heart attack made it possible 
for me to lie back for nearly two 
months and think through the di- 
lemma of our times and to come to 
the conclusion—not very original 








nor very startling, but true never- 
theless—that we all must die and 
none of us has the right to hasten 
a single human being along the 
road to inevitable death. 

In an age drenched with pessi- 
mism, it finally gave me the seren- 
ity out of which to search for and 
find a personal basis for optimism. 

It helped me to realize that life 
must not be lived in a state of con- 
stant tension, and that heart attack 
or not, life should be lived with 
completeness and grace. 

It gave me a renewed sense of 
the freshness of things, a special 
feeling for even the most mundane 
aspects of life. 

It gave me a sense of tolerance 
toward all people, and nearly all 
ideas and movements. Because after 
a heart attack you face life with 
greater benevolence. You come to 
realize what the author of Ecclesi- 
astes so well knew when he: said 
that all is vanity and that we should 
each go our way and “eat thy bread 
with joy, and drink thy wine with 
a merry heart. . . . Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

As I walked up Madison Avenue 


late that spring afternoon, the shop. 


windows appeared to be more col- 
orful and gay than they had ever 
been before. The girls coming out 
of the office buildings seemed to be 
the most beautiful creatures on 
earth. The traffic cops were almost 
smilingly benign. 

Flowers, the eternal symbols of 
life, now seemed to be extraordi- 
narily vivid and fresh, even though 
they stood, severed and exhibited, 
in a florist’s window. 


Something happens to your way 
of looking at things after a heart 
attack. Your eye is no longer jaded 
or sharply critical and sees subtle 
nuances in everything. 

I arrived at the restaurant and 
met my waiting friend. The bar- 
tender, who, in the past, was simply 
another man in a white jacket, also 
seemed like a long-lost and exuber- 
ant friend. As we ordered our cock- 
tails, it seemed to me that this was 
the most attractive and romantic 
restaurant in all the world, better 
than anything I had ever seen in 
Paris, Budapest, or New Orleans. 
The people seated at the tables 
nearby seemed to be the gayest and 
most wonderful I had ever seen. 
Even the piped-in Muzak was al- 
most symphonic in its sweep, filled 
with that special meaning which 
only a man who has been given a 
second chance can appreciate. 

It’s a relatively long time now 
since that memorable evening. In 
the intervening years, I have learned 
not only how to live with a heart 
attack, but how to extract the max- 
imum out of life to a degree I never 
believed possible. 

And so, without irreverence or 
out of a desire to tempt the fates, 
I can now say: “Thank God for 
my heart attack.” 

But let’s go back to the begin- 


ning. 


day. The goal was the end of a 

chapter in a novel I was then 
writing. I had been working well 
but nervously and under an increas- 
ing tension. And at six o'clock I 
gathered together a gratifying sheaf 
of manuscript, sank my typewriter 
into the well of the desk, tidied up, 
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and leaned back into an incom- 
parable feeling of achievement and 
deep satisfaction. 

I was in a mood, shall I say, for 
finer things. And so I got out a 
bottle of pale amontillado and took 
down Mozart’s Quartet No. 1 in G 
Major from the shelf and put the 
first record on the turntable and sat 
back to enjoy both the subtle wine 
and the still more subtle music. 

I finished the first glass of sherry 
with the first movement of the 
quartet, taking it slow and easy. I 
filled my glass again and settled 
back to hear the opening measures 
of the second movement. It was at 
this point I began to feel somewhat 
uneasy. 

At first there was a feeling of 
nausea. I thought that perhaps this 
was caused by having taken a 
sherry on a more or less empty 
stomach. The nausea was momen- 


tary and seemed to pass. Then it 


returned. It not only returned, it 
persisted, it increased in intensity, 
and was then followed by a sharp 
attack of reeling dizziness. Then 
the room gradually went into a 
slow and steady spin and I knew 
that I was seriously ill. 

But all the symptoms were not 
in yet. I had mistaken these pre- 
liminary manifestations for some- 
thing else. And the precise nature 
of this something else was now be- 
ginning to dawn on me. 

There was a buzzing in my ears, 
the vertigo increased and the lights 
in the room seemed unusually, 
frighteningly bright. Then, the un- 
mistakable symptoms of coronary 
thrombosis became terrifyingly ap- 
parent. 

First, there was a slight ache 
along my left arm moving slowly 
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back and forth from my shoulder 
to my fingertips. Then it seemed 
as though the entire region around 
my chest became constricted as if it 
were held by a powerful vise that 
was being slowly tightened. And 
now the pain along the arm was 
unendurable. I knew it was not 
merely what is mistakenly called 
angina pectoris. It was much worse. 
It was a coronary thrombosis. 

My knowledge that it was a cor- 
onary thrombosis came not through 
intuition nor some sixth sense, but 
out of specific knowledge. I had 
learned something about the symp- 
toms of heart diseases about 10 
years before, at the time I was 
writing a story in which the cen- 
tral character died of a heart at- 
tack in his sleep. Before I wrote 
the death scene I had spent several 
days in the New York Public Li- 
brary doing research on the symp- 
toms of a coronary occlusion. I 
knew them all. And now I had 
them. 

I was alone and the important 
thing was to get help quickly. The 
lights in the room grew unnaturally 
bright, the buzzing continued in my 
head, and there is no word in any 
language to describe the pain. And 
above all, the important psycho- 
logical symptom was present—the 
sense of impending death. There’s 
no mistake about that in a coronary 
thrombosis. You know beyond a 
question of doubt that this is it and 
that you’re dying. You don’t know 
it because of something you’ve read 
or as a result of research, you simply 
know it. 

Several plans of action suggested 
themselves. I could stagger or crawl 
—but not walk—to the telephone 
ahd call our family physician, Dr. 
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Constant. I started to put this mo- 
mentous plan into operation. And 
then I remembered through the 
haze that he was out of town at- 
tending a convention of some kind. 
I wasn’t sure. Or I could call for 
emergency help from a neighboring 
doctor whose apartment was about 
fifteen paces down the hall. 

This involved a long and perilous 
journey out of the living room, 
through the foyer, out of the door 
and then those interminable 15 
paces to the doctor’s door. 

Steadying myself against the 
walls, I made for the door of the 
apartment. As I left it I had a 


desperate kind of presence of mind 
that enabled me to slip the catch 
on the door so I’d be able to get 
back again without a key. 

Half stumbling, hanging on to 
the wall, slipping to my knees at 
one point, I slowly made the 15 


paces down the deserted corridor 
and pressed the doctor’s doorbell. 

His wife answered. She looked 
at me in alarm, helped me back to 
my apartment and onto one of the 
couches in the living room, and 
then telephoned her husband who 
was out on a call. 

I don’t remember how long I lay 
there; time had ceased to exist. 
Finally, the doctor arrived. He 
looked at me, saw and heard the 
desperate breathing, saw the face 
covered with perspiration, the blue 
lips, the terrified expression that 
characterize all victims of coronary 
thrombosis. 

“You're a very sick man,” he 
said, reaching for my pulse. 

“Yes, I know. It’s a coronary 
thrombosis, isn’t it?” 

My research on the death scene 
in my story was paying off. It was 


a poor kind of payment, but there 
it was. 

“Look, doctor,” I said, “I know 
it’s a coronary thrombosis and—” 

Even these few halting words re- 
quired a lot of effort, effort that I 
could ill afford. 

“__[’m in terrible pain,” I went 
on, nevertheless. “Give me a shot 
of morphine in the vein so that'll 
act at once, and another subcu- 
taneous one so that it'll come in 
when the first shot wears off.” It 
was somewhat presumptuous, I 
know, but I said it anyhow. 

He looked at me with an expres- 
sion that combined surprise and 
displeasure. Then the stern look in 
his eyes softened and he smiled. 

“Don’t talk, Mr. Harrison,” he 
said. “You're not to talk. Take it 
easy.” 

Then he moved into the kitchen 
where I heard him going through 
the motions of sterilizing a hypo- 
dermic needle. He returned in a 
short while and gave me the injec- 
tion of morphine. And in a few 
minutes the pain in my chest and 
arm eased somewhat, the buzzing 
in my head diminished, the blind- 
ing glare of the lights dimmed back , 
to normal and I began to breathe 
with greater ease. 

“Where can I get in touch with 
your wife?” the doctor asked. 

I gave him the number at which 
Eva could be reached-—-she was 
visiting her mother. The telephone 
was not more than 10 feet from the 
couch on which I was lying, and 
although he spoke quietly into the 
mouthpiece, I clearly overheard the 
entire conversation. He spoke with 
a blunt, almost heartless candor 
which only a very young doctor or 
a cynical, hardened veteran would 
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employ for such an occasion. 

“Mrs. Harrison? This is Dr. Ro- 
ban. Your husband is seriously ill. 
He’s just had a heart attack—cor- 
onary thrombosis.” 

Poor Eva. I could see her up at 
her mother’s home called away 
from the dinner table to receive 
this staggering news, this commu- 
nication of catastrophe. It required 
no special gift of imagination to 
see the blood drained from her 
face, to observe her, in absentia, as 
she braced herself against the tele- 
phone table, to see the effort of will 
that prevented the receiver from 
slipping from her hand. The doctor 
went on: 

“His condition is dangerous. I 
think the best place for him is in 
the hospital. He needs oxygen and 
other treatment that can’t be ad- 
ministered at home. Shall I get 
him a private room? I can get him 
one at the Peter Cooper General 
Hospital. If it’s all right with you, 
I'll phone for the ambulance ser- 
vice at once. You'd better get down 
here as soon as you can.” 

Then he was calling the ambu- 
lance service: 

“See if you can get them down 
here as soon as possible . . . Peter 
Cooper General Hospital . . . it’s a 
cardiac case.” , 

Then, he came to sit by my side, 
closely scrutinizing my face and 
taking my pulse. Before I left the 
hospital a month later I had a 
chance to look at my chart, and the 
first entry read:- “Pulse almost non- 
existent.” 

Time had lost all its meaning. It 
had become telescoped, so to speak, 
and then, sooner than I had ex- 
pected, two men from the ambu- 
lance service, carrying a stretcher, 
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stood at my side. They handled me 
with extraordinary care, with a 
kind of consideration and gentle- 
ness that so many have long ceased 
to expect in this world. I was lifted 
onto the stretcher, into the elevator, 
down to the lobby and out into the 
ambulance. 

As I was being carried from the 
doorway to the waiting ambulance, 
Eva pulled up in a taxi. She had 
made it! She climbed into the am- 
bulance alongside of me. The pain 
was all gone now, the sense of dis- 
aster was deadened, but even in 
my drugged condition I was over- 
joyed to see her. 

What I dam about to relate I 
don’t remember, but she told me 
about it some time afterward. As 
she sat down at my side in the mov- 
ing vehicle I took one of her hands 
in mine and said: “Darling, I have 
only one thing to ask.” 

“Yes, dear, what is it?” 

“Don’t believe a thing the doc- 
tors tell you.” 

All I remember as the ambulance 
moved swiftly and noiselessly down 
the avenue was the satisfying, reas- 
suring feel of my wife’s hands. Now 
it would be easier to make the 
grade. 

\ HE First Day after a heart attack 
| is the worst. You come out of 
sleep, and in the first few hazy 
seconds everything seems all right. 
Then, seeing the hospital bed, the 
ominous oxygen tank, all the sick- 
room paraphernalia, you make the 
rapid, necessary, and depressing ad- 
justment to reality. And the reality 
isn’t any too pleasant. 

I awoke early that first afternoon, 
rested, but low in spirits. Every- 
thing I had heard about coronary 
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thrombosis, all the heart propa- 
ganda, was there to deepen my 
sense of dejection. The nation’s 
Number One Killer. One out of 
three dies of cardiac disease. Phy- 
sician asserts that nervous ten- 
sion causes increased heart death 
rate. Relax, relax, relax. Alexan- 
der Woollcott and a host of other 
well-known victims of coronary 
thrombosis, some of them friends 
or acquaintances, come to mind, 
trooping before my eyes. 

Of course, it was absurd to 
imagine that anxiety, the anxiety 
that increased after 40, could bring 
on a heart attack. Of course, it was 
organic; everyone knew that. First, 
there was the slow process of arte- 
riosclerosis and one day one of the 
coronary arteries gets plugged, and 
here you are—stretched out, won- 
dering, remembering all the things 
you'd heard. And then again, may- 
be there was an unknown, psycho- 
logical factor involved, at least after 
the attack. Maybe before—what 
was it the psychosomatic people had 
said? 

Nurse Margaret Devlin, immacu- 
late in her white nylon uniform, 
was there at my side and handed 
me a fine infectious, dedicated 
smile as soon as I opened my eyes. 

“There’s a saying we have in 
Ireland,” she said, “that a long 
sleep and a good laugh are the best 
cures in the doctor’s book.” 

She must have seen hundreds of 
cardiacs awaken the next day. But 
she made no outward sign. All you 
saw was that sustaining smile, 
which was something to hang on to. 

“Now that you’ve had your 
sleep,” she said, going on, “let’s see 
if you can bring yourself to smile. 
Come on, now.” 


The words were English, but the 
brogue and the cadence of her 
speech were straight out of Done- 
gal. But I wasn’t having any, thank 
you. No homespun talk, no lilting 
speech, no smart cookie of a nurse 
babying the patient along. The 
man was a very sick man and he 
knew it. 

“Kid stuff,” I said to myself, un- 
graciously. Nevertheless, I made a 
feeble attempt and was rewarded 
by a pat on the hand. 

“Not bad for a beginning, not 
bad at all,” she said and started to 
mix me an eggnog. 

Later, Eva entered the room with 
Dr. William Constant, our family 
physician and a member of the 
great army of American medicine, 
the men who rarely hit the head- 
lines but who do all the hard, 
anonymous work. He was a GP, a 
cut better than most with a special 
knowledge of internal medicine, a 
handy man to have around when 
sickness of most any kind struck. 

When Bill smiled confidently as 
he talked to a patient or examined 
him, it was no bedside trick. He 
smiled easily, naturally, and it re 
quired no effort. He was made 
that way, which explained why so 
many of his patients swore by him 
and, what is more remarkable, paid 
their bills promptly. But he wasn’t 
smiling now as he glanced at my 
chart—“Pulse practically nonexist- 
ent”—and then sat down to look 
me over. 

“This is a nice trick to play on 
your friends,” he said lightly, as 
he took my pulse. But I sensed the 
lack of conviction behind the dis- 
play of lightnéss. 

He then took my blood pressure, 
watching the mercury drop as he 
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released the pressure on my arm. 
Then he did it again, this time 
watching his instrument closely, in- 
tently. 

My heart, or rather, my spirits 
(since my heart was no longer a 
symbol) sank as I observed his 
tight-lipped concentration. 

He put his stethoscope and 
blood-pressure instrument back in- 
to his black bag, and I wondered 
why the bag was always black. Was 
that part of the hocus-pocus? Or 
was it something that the sociolo- 
gists called a cultural lag? Why did 
it always have to be a funereal 
black? Why not a ruddy cowhide, 


shiny with saddle soap, or a cheer- 
ful, light pigskin? 

“How am I making out, Bill?” I 
asked. 

Dr. Constant sucked on his cold 
pipe for a moment, thinking it 
through. Then he put the pipe into 


his pocket and said: “So far, so 
good.” 

Thinking back, I should now say 
that there was a genuine note of 
confidence in his voice as he made 
this implied prognosis. But the 
shock of the evening before, the 
narcotics and the fear, had trans- 
formed his simple remark into 
something else. 

The adverse psychological factor 
in all illness, against which even 
the best physician cannot prevail, 
had set in. I looked at Miss Dev- 
lin, but all I saw was respectful def- 
erence. Eva sat at the foot of my 
bed smiling. I realize now that it 
was a wonderfully brave smile, in- 
tended to communicate some of 
her innate courage to her ailing 
husband. But that isn’t what I saw, 
because I was full of an unusual 
suspicion, born of dread. 
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Then, Dr. Constant came to sit 
at the side of my bed. He placed a 
reassuring hand lightly on my arm, 
and briefed his patient on what was 
expected of him. 

“So far,” he said, “I’m satisfied 
with the way things are going. But 
you've got to understand that any 
doctor is helpless in a case of coro- 
nary thrombosis without the full 
co-operation of the patient.” His 
voice was quiet and even this I mis- 
took for something else. “You see, 
your heart has been wounded, liter- 
ally wounded. Now we've got to 
wait until the scar tissue forms. 
That’s true in the case of any 
wound, but with the heart it’s some- 
what complicated, because while 
the scar is forming your heart has 
to go on working. This means that 
you've got to be as quiet as possible 
so that your heart can now perform 
a double function—-pump blood 
through your system and heal at the 
same time. You must lie absolutely 
still, and we’re going to keep you 
doped up so as to make it easier for 
you. Do you understand?” 

I nodded. 

Bill Constant’s words were in- 
tended to sustain and encourage 
me. But for some reason they had 
exactly the opposite effect. I felt 
completely miserable, in despair. 

“T don’t care whether I live or 
die,” I said. 

I have no way of telling how 
honestly and accurately this remark 
expressed my deepest feelings, since 
survival is our most deeply in- 
grained instinct. But no matter 
what the reason, whether it was 
self-pity or mock heroics, I had 
said it. As I looked across the room 
and saw the crushed expression on 
Eva’s face, I immediately regretted 
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that I had spoken. 

“You may not care whether you 
live or die,” Dr. Constant said, “but 
there’s more io it than that. Per- 
haps you haven’t thought of it, but 
living is part of the problem of so- 
cial responsibility—” 

I started to say something, but 
the pressure of his hand increased 
and restrained me. 

“Save your breath,” he said. 
“You'll need it later. And throw- 
ing your life away when it’s pos- 
sible for you to continue living is an 
act of social irresponsibility. Wheth- 
er you live or die is important to 
more people than you imagine at 
this moment. It’s important to your 
wife, your family, to your pub- 
lishers—” And here he smiled dryly. 
“It may even be important to your 
readers. Relax, take it easy, and 


leave the rest to me and your 
nurses.” Then, having finished with 


me, he turned to Eva and said: 
“How far is he in that new novel 
of his?” 

“He’s on the last few chapters.” 

“Fine. I think it would be a good 
idea if you brought the manuscript, 
all of it, and put it on the table 
here,” he said, pointing to a table 
in the corner of the room. “It'll do 
him good. If I know authors, I 
think the sight of the unfinished 
manuscript may change his mind 
on the subject of how much it mat- 
ters whether he lives or not.” 

And with another reassuring pat 
on the arm he left me. 

Looking back, of course, I realize 
that this was sound psychotherapy. 
But I was in the throes of an acute 
case of pessimism and it was easy, 
unnaturally easy, to place the worst 
interpretation on every remark. 

This, I said to myself, is bad. It 


was a scientific, psychological sub- 
stitution for the icon or talisman of 
my forebears of a long forgotten 
age. It meant, I felt, that Dr. Con- 
stant had come to the end of his 
medical resources and was now 
forced to use what the psycho- 
analysts call suggestion. And I was 
far from being in a suggestible 
frame of mind. 

Four days went by in a feverish 
blur, waking, sleeping, passing from 
unreal reality into real unreality. 
Four days of fever, of endless in- 
jections of pantopon and papaver- 
ine in the muscles of my leg and 
buttocks so that before I was 
through with hospitalization, parts 
of my body were punctured like a 
sieve. 

Four days without solid food, the 
thought of which was nauseating. 
Four days in which I lost all track 
of time. But every day, from early 
morning until about nine in the 
evening, Eva sat at my bedside, 
brave, consoling and helpful. Out 
of a distorted and exaggerated fear 
I mistook her courage for a par- 
donable display of wifely histrionics. 
She would smile encouragingly at 
me, pat my hand, and I would say 
to myself that all this was the atti- 
tude of a fine woman standing by 
her dying husband. 

Miss Devlin’s simple humanity 
and friendliness, I felt, also masked 
the knowledge that I would soon 
die. Bill Constant’s solid heartiness, 
too, had a disquieting effect on me. 
I felt that I was the victim of a con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of 
everyone around me. 

Besides, there were no visitors, 
only an evergrowing collection of 
flowers which reminded me, at this 
time, not of the prodigality of na- 
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ture, but of funeral chapels. There 
was no mail. What was being with- 
held from me? 

On the fifth day Dr. Kurt Berg- 
dorf came to see me. Dr. Berg- 
dorf is neither a cardiologist nor a 
general practitioner. He is one of 
the greatest living psychoanalysts. 
That’s a personal opinion, of 
course, and motivated, no doubt, 
by the fact that a few years before 
he had helped me overcome an in- 
hibition against writing from which 
I suffered at the time. A profes- 
sional writer with a block against 
writing is in much the same pre- 
dicament as a letter carrier with 
paralysis of the right leg. Dr. Berg- 
dorf did a beautiful job on me, and 
in a relatively short time I was back 
at work, plaguing the editors. When 
I no longer needed his professional 
services we became good friends. 

Dr. Bergdorf is a man in his late 
forties, completely absorbed in his 
specialty and possessed of a sense of 
humor tinctured with cynicism. He 
is a Freudian with a remarkable 
record of cures, or “adjustments,” 
as he prefers to call them. In Vien- 
na, before the Nazis struck, he had 
been assistant director in an impor- 
tant psychoanalytic clinic. He is 
the author of about half a dozen 
books and nearly 200 scientific pa- 
pers on various phases of psycho- 
analysis. He smiled approvingly as 
he observed the pile of manuscript 
on the table in the corner of the 
room. 

“Did you do this?” he asked Eva. 

“No, Dr. Constant suggested it.” 

“An exceedingly intelligent sug- 
gestion for a general practitioner to 
make,” Dr. Bergdorf said. “If this 
sort of thing continues, we analysts 
will all be out of business.” 
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Then, coming to my bedside, he 
looked at me sharply with what can 
only be described as shrewd, diag- 
nostic eyes. 

“Why the miserable, glum, maso- 
chistic expression?” he asked, know- 
ing the answer perfectly well. 

“Why?” I said. “Because I’m in 
bad way. I know it. Everyone 
about me pretends to be optimistic, 
but I’m not fooled. The truth is 
being withheld from me. I seem to 
be the victim of a conspiracy of si- 
lence.” 

“My dear boy,” Dr. Bergdorf 
said, “although I’m not your visit- 
ing physician I can tell you that 
you're the victim of a conspiracy of 
ignorance. In a depressed, maso- 
chistic frame of mind, you want to 
imagine the worst. But if you were 
to ask Dr. Constant, or any of the 
doctors in the hospital, whether you 


are going to die, they couldn’t tell 


you. Why? Because they don’t 
know. When Eva called me the 
morning after the attack and told 
me how you had behaved the night 
before, I told her that survival in 
coronary thrombosis or occlusion is 
the most encouraging aspect of the 
disease. Why do you insist on plac- 
ing the worst possible interpretation 
on your condition? Why don’t you 
reverse the process? The formula 
should be something like this: 
‘Since I have survived so far, I must 
do everything to survive further.’ 
More than one patient has died, 
not of coronary thrombosis, but of 
the terror which accompanies it. I 
think Dr. Constant will agree with 
me here.” 

And strangely enough, this little 
speech, uttered with dry humor and 
a smiling awareness of what made 
his former patient tick, marked the 
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turning point in the crisis of my ill- 
ness. 

In the first few days after a coro- 
nary thrombosis the doctors, the 
specialists, and the nurses can take 
all the necessary steps. But what 
really saves you in those first critical 
days is your own inner power of 
resistance, your will to live, your 
refusal to take the easy path down 
into death. 

Once you’re aware there is no 
conspiracy of silence, that no defi- 
nite prognosis is made, because 
none can be made with absolute 
accuracy, then you have a psycho- 
logical instrument at your com- 
mand to help lift you out of the in- 
evitable post-attack despair. The 
thing is no longer tragic. Realizing 
this, for the first time since the on- 
set of the attack, a wave of con- 
fidence overwhelmed me. 

This awareness that there was 
no conspiracy of silence, that no 
one could really predict anything 
for a certainty, gave me a slight 
feeling of superiority. I hadn’t read 
the textbooks, I hadn’t had the 
clinical experience, I hadn’t per- 
formed the post-mortems. But my 
own prognosis, sustained by this 
new confidence, was as good as 
anyone’s. The hospital chart, cau- 
tiously placed beyond my reach; 
the blood-sedimentation rate; the 
electrocardiograms, which in the 
next few days began to reflect prog- 
ress—all these, I felt, were merely 
charted confirmations of the psy- 
chological change that had taken 
place within me. 

In a definite, physical way my 
recovery got under way several days 
later, but from the moment Dr. 
Bergdorf started speaking I felt re- 
lieved, and I knew for a certainty 


that I was going to get well. 

Three weeks later I went home. 

My study was rigged up as a 
sickroom with a hospital bed and 
one of those trick, trolleying bed 
tables. It was wonderful to be 
home again. Here were my familiar 
books and pictures, my favorite 
pipes set out in orderly fashion in a 
long pipe rack—all the things that 
had always spelled security and 
continuity. 

Behind me there was my desk, 
upon which Eva had ‘placed the 
piles of manuscript and also my 
typewriter, the reference books, the 
stacks of notes. The feeling was 
good because all this meant that I 
was back again, not well enough to 
work, but with the prospect of use- 
fulness definitely in sight. 

But the final rounds were still to 
be fought. There was the novel to 
be finished, there were other books, 
including this one, to be started 
and, Deo volente, finished in due 
time. There were two important 
pieces of unfinished business be- 
fore me: my complete recovery and 
the continuation of life itself. 

I had made the first lap. I had 
gone through a coronary throm- 
bosis and I had damned near killed 
it. But the long haul still lay be- 
fore me. 


to see me. I had been resting 

well and taking lots of sun-lamp 
treatment and was beginning to 
feel fine. 

“You look great,” he said with a 
smile. 

“I’m beginning to feel fine,” I 
replied, “but I have a recurring 
fantasy, a persistent daydream that 
worries me.” 


() NE pay Dr. Constant dropped in 
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“What is it?” he asked. 

“I imagine that everything is go- 
ing beautifully,” I said, “that my 
new novel has been published and 
that it’s a great success. In my 
mind, I’m going to some kind of 
shindig at one of the better hotels 
at which I’m to be the guest of hon- 
or. And just as I’m going through 
the revolving door and emerge in- 
to the lobby, I drop dead.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” he 
asked. “What a wonderful way to 
die!” 

I looked astounded, and then 
slowly it occurred to me that he was 
trying to shock me out of a passing 
mood of depression. 

“You know,” Dr. Constant said, 
“that it was Caesar’s wish that he 
die a sudden and painless death. 
The ancient Hebrews prayed for a 
quick and easy death, and Keats, in 
his Ode to a Nightingale, wrote, ‘I 
have been half in love with easeful 
Death.’ Keats died, as I remember, 
of tuberculosis. A heart attack 
would have been the easeful death 
he prayed for. But you’ve got to 
stop thinking of death and get on 
with the business at hand—which 
is life. None of us knows when he’s 
going to die, and that’s as true of 
you as it isof me. We’re all dying, 
everyone of us, every minute of the 
day. We start to die the day we’re 
born.” 

Then, after he had taken my 
pulse and blood pressure, he smiled 
and said: 

“Well, your rate of dying is infi- 
nitely more satisfactory today than 
it was two months ago. From the 
way things stand now, I’m afraid 
you're going to be around to plague 
us for a long time.” 

You have lots of time in which 
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to think during the period of con- 
valescence from a heart attack. The 
best kind of thinking is objective 
thought, thought which is directed 
away from yourself. 

So, confined to my workroom 
and the house for the next few 
weeks, I worked out something re- 
sembling a personal philosophy of 
life as the world affected me and as 
I affected it. It was based on my 
49 years of life, my war experiences, 
my extensive reading, my psycho- 
analysis, and the shock of aware- 
ness brought on by my heart attack. 
It is this: 

All the codes of conduct which 
might lead to man’s salvation have 
already been stated, published, pro- 
mulgated—and forgotten. 

Philosophers and ‘great spiritual 
leaders have laid down the codes of 
ethics by which man might rid him- 
self of his self-destructive ten- 
dencies: greed, cruelty, war, the 
inability of man to live with him- 
self and with his fellows in an 
atmosphere of peace and construc- 
tiveness. For thousands of years 
these rules for enlightened, human 
conduct, with slight variations, 
have been enunciated by Buddha 
Gautama, Confucius, Moses, the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, 
Rabbi Hillel, Jesus, Plato, Lao-tse, 
Spinoza and numerous others. 

Yet, the history of man has been 
almost an unbroken record of mu- 
tual slaughter. Twenty centuries 
after the Sermon on the Mount, the 
concentration camp, the political 
gas chamber, and the knout are as 
prevalent today as were the instru- 
ments of torture and the use of 
human sacrifice in ancient societies. 
The end result of hundreds of years 
of revolution, social reform, and 
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enormous technological advances 
was the Second World War with all 
its staggering destruction and its 
unimaginable psychological horror. 

All future revolutions, all future 
social and technological changes 
will lead merely to continued de- 
struction and to more tyranny as 
long as those in command of the 
destinies of mankind are neurotic 
and as long as those who obey are 
equally neurotic. 

The world now lives in terror of 
the atom bomb. But, together with 
David Lilienthal, I believe that 
both atomic energy and mankind 
are here to stay, because the will to 
survive, which is inherent in man, 
is stronger by far than are his oc- 
casional, neurotic, self-destructive 
drives. I believe that when the 
world was created, a brake of some 
kind was also created to prevent its 
destruction by man. 

Pil admit that man is trying with 
considerable skill and effort, to 
outwit his Creator, but I’m afraid 
he’s doomed to failure. Life is 
stronger and more tenacious than 
our physicists, our military leaders, 
our diplomats, and all the dictators 
in the world. 

Now, as always, no matter what, 
young people fall in love, marry, 
and have children. Now, as always, 
there is a time for sowing and a 
time for harvesting. And the grass, 
as always, continues to grow; grass, 
the symbol of continuity and per- 
manence, the final answer to those 
who see only disaster ahead. 

The history .of revolutions proves 
that each social upheaval merely 
succeeds in substituting one variety 
of tyrant for another, the American 
Revolution excepted, which was not 
a social but a political revolution. 


I have known many revolution- 
aries in my time, and not one of 
them was a completely whole, ad- 
justed person. In one way or an- 
other they were thwarted, unful- 
filled people. Their family lives 
were miserable and deplorable, 
their social lives were either non- 
existent or marred by animosity 
and malice. 

Before we set ourselves the task 
to save our fellowmen, we must first 
be convinced that we, ourselves, are 
sound. Before engaging in a strug- 
gle for the freedom of a foreign 
people, we must first see that we 
and those around us are free. Free 
from inner tyranny, free from an 
inner sense of inadequacy which 
manifests itself in pettiness, aggres- 
sion, and hatred. 

Of course, there must be an im- 
provement in our social relations. 
Continued improvement is needed 
in racial and industrial relations. 
There is a desperate need for a 
more enlightened attitude toward 
the cause of crime and criminals. 
Housing, more and better institu- 
tions for the mentally afflicted, the 
conservation of our natural re- 
sources, civil liberties—all of these 
problems clamor for action. 

But the solution of these social 
questions will not solve the greatest 
problem of all—man’s inability to 
live with himself. This is purely an 
individual problem; the problem of 
personal salvation. 

Henceforth, I came to realize, 
my own personal problem was to 
strengthen my relationship with my 
wife, with my family, with my circle 
of friends. Before one signs a peti- 
tion for the liberation of some 
colonial people, it’s important to 
see that one’s own house is in order, 
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to see, for example, that one’s own 
immediate neighbor wants for noth- 
ing. If this attitude could be multi- 
plied by two billion, which is the 
population of the earth, the broth- 
erhood of man would instantly be- 
come a reality. 

This is a pretty hopeless program, 
considering the state of the world, 
yet it is no more hopeless than other 
plans and programs which have 
been put forward. What I have 
set forth here is old stuff, so old, in 
fact, that the first author of it is 
unknown. Yet, it is the .unshakable 
truth, and unless mankind finds a 
way to act upon it, it is doomed, 
not to extinction, but to an endless 
series of periodic shambles. 

I had been, in my time, a histori- 
cal determinist. But all that was 
over now. My heart attack had 
shown me, in the most dramatic 
way possible, that man dies soon 
enough without social cataclysm or 
war. A plugged coronary artery 
emphasized for me the fact that we 
must retrace many steps in our so- 
cial and political thinking, that we 
must go all the way back to the 
individual; back, far back, to psy- 
chological first causes, back into the 
mysterious labyrinth of the human 
mind before we can really move 
forward again. 


time for me. I had survived the 

heart attack: I had lived out 
the year. Eva and I had some 
friends in to help us celebrate the 
double event, and along about mid- 
night our guests overflowed from 
the living room into the foyer. 
There was music, a variety of 
liquors, good food, which included 
a baked Smithfield ham: and lots 
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of lively conversation. Dr. Con- 
stant was our dearest and most val- 
ued friend and guest that night. 
The dual nature of the occasion, 
aided and abetted by two or three 
drinks, elated me enormously. 

In my presence, Eva, who was 
somewhat fearful that the gaiety 
might prove too much for me, 
asked Dr. Constant: “Do you think 
he’s overdoing it?” 

“Hell, no,” Bill said. “This is a 
wonderful time for him. He’s made 
the grade, he knows it, and a little 
celebration won’t do him any harm. 
Besides, alcohol is a stimulant and 
a vasodilator. Not only is he per- 
mitted to take it, Pll give him a 
demerit if he doesn’t.” 

As midnight approached, the 
party became more convivial, and 
with a group of friends around me, 
I launched into the narration of an 
amusing anecdote. I was more ani- 
mated than at any time since the 
attack, and at one point during the 
telling of the story I saw Eva look 
apprehensively at Dr. Constant, 
and I saw the reassuring gesture of 
his hand, as if to say, “Let him 
alone, he’s doing fine.” 

After midnight the party was 
still going strong, and shortly after- 
wards I asked Dr. Constant about 
the standing rule for cardiacs’ get- 
ting to bed before midnight at the 
latest. 

“That’s the general rule, but this 
is the one exception,” he said. 

I awoke the next morning feeling 
fine, and there have been scores 
of mornings like it since. I had 
made the grade. I was moving for- 
ward. ... 

It’s important to remember that 
coronary thrombosis is not a disease 
in the sense that tuberculosis, can- 
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cer, diabetes, and polio are diseases. 
It is not bacteriological in origin; 
there is no thrombotic virus. It’s a 
disease caused by living. 

A heart attack is a dramatic sig- 
nal that you must begin to live at 
another tempo. It’s an indication 
that the extravagant days of your 
youth are over. You've been given 
that heaven-sent second chance. 

In no other country in the world 
is the dread of middle-age greater 
than in America. Men and women 
in America dread the middle years, 
and out of this dread, live at a pace 
beyond their physical means. 

But there are compensations for 
middle-age which youth will never 
know. When I was young, I experi- 
enced a heightened sense of passing 
time. I could not undertake many 
things that I wanted to because I 
was in an enormous hurry. 

Now, in my middle years, and 
particularly after my heart attack, 
I have time enough for everything, 
and all at an even pace. I have 
time for work and time for a lei- 
surely dinner, good conversation, 
and a half bottle of excellent claret. 
Time is no longer a problem for 
me. I have slowed up, and yet my 
life seems fuller. I get to bed be- 
fore midnight, and the manuscript 
on my desk seems to be piling up 
at a more rapid rate than when I 
was young. I have begun to live at a 
rate that should have started several 
years ago. And I like it. 

But the important fact remains 
that after a heart attack, or after 
your doctor has told you that you 
have heart disease of any kind, 
you must learn to live within your 
physical income. Work, pleasure, 
achievement, love—all of these 
things are possible provided they 


are taken in moderation. Which is 
a good rule even for non-cardiacs 
past forty. 

Work and play must be properly 
balanced and over-exertion of any 
kind—physical, mental, or emo- 
tional—must be avoided at all costs. 
Excessively hearty eating, particu- 
larly at ‘dinnertime, cannot cause 
cardiac disease but can bring on an 
attack in a heart which is already 
weakened. Most physicians recom- 
mend several light meals rather 
than one or two heavy ones. More- 
over, overeating should be avoided 
because obesity places an added 
strain on an overtaxed heart. 

The secret of how to survive a 
heart attack is the secret of all good 
living—to live well yet rationally, 
fully yet without overexertion, in- 
terested in all things yet maintain- 
ing a serene outlook. In short, 
to be so in love with life that 
nothing could ever induce you to 
squander it. 

You may live on for an indefinite 
period of time, depending upon 
your physical vitality, your will to 
live, your mental health and your 
intelligence. But that’s true of all 
of us since x, the symbol of the 
unknown quantity, marks the un- 
determined day for all of us. 

Since the inevitable day of our 
passing is always indeterminate, the 
problem after a heart attack is one 
of survival. Of course, survival is 
important, but to survive merely 
for the sake of survival is the empti- 
est kind of living. The thing to do 
is to survive plus. Plus a sense of 
achievement. Plus work. Plus the 
sense that you’re wanted. Without 
these, survival becomes mere vege- 
table existence. 

Since the earliest times it has 
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been said that a life is measured by 
its deeds and not by the mere span 
of its years. The sayings are many. 
“It matters not how long you live, 
but how well,” said Seneca. Then, 
there’s Martial’s epigram: “To be 
able to look back upon one’s past 
life with satisfaction is to have lived 
twice.” 

But the wisest observation con- 
cerning life and death was made 
by an old friend who once re- 
marked that in our conduct with 
our fellows we should live as 
though we were going to die to- 
morrow, so that there would be no 
last-minute regrets. And that we 
should work as though we had an 
eternity, to work thoroughly and 
well, with a view to building and 
creating as much as lies within our 
strength. 

They’re all correct, Seneca, Mar- 
tial, and my old friend, and the 
others. For it is true that life can 
have no other meaning except that 
it is lived fully and creatively. I 
use the term, “creatively,” not in 
its narrow, arty sense, but out of a 
realization that to build a home, 
a bridge, or rear a family, or found 
a great or small enterprise, may be 
more creative than the writing of 
a book, the painting of a picture, 
or the composing of an entire sym- 
phony. 

As the anniversary of my heart 
attack approached, I became some- 
what apprehensive. It required an 
effort of mind and will to convince 
myself that illness recognizes no an- 
niversaries. 

It has required an effort, too, to 
write this book. Since, in doing so, 
I’ve had to relive every moment 
of the attack and convalescence. 
But I have resolved that after this 
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I shall forget the attack and its 
aftermath as completely as I can— 
forever, I hope—thinking of the 
fullness of life instead of mere 
frightened survival, of life instead 
of death. Many, many rich and 
fruitful days, I am certain, lie 
ahead of me. 

For it is true that out of a shat- 
tering experience, I am now able 
to face life with new confidence. 
I’ve stripped life of all nonessen- 
tials and renewed and strengthened 
many friendships. I eat my bread 
with joy and drink my wine with 
a merry if somewhat impaired 
heart. I have thought through 
some of the problems of our times 
and I have found, at last, a per- 
sonal basis for optimism. 

A few months ago,, Eva and I 
were dining out, celebrating the 
success of my novel. The room was 
warm, and forgetting Dr. Con- 
stant’s admonition, I put my hand 
to my pulse. Yes, there it was 
ticking away steadily, evenly, and 
with good tone. 

I looked up to see Eva smiling at 
me. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, “you’re 
very much alive. Your eyes are 
clear, you look bronzed and well, 
better than at any time since I’ve 
known you” 

I grinned and I’ve never taken 
my pulse since. a8 


Author's Note: I wish to thank 
Dr. Charles A. R. Connor, distin- 
guished cardiologist and medical 
director of the American Heart As- 
sociation for checking the medi- 
cal facts of this book and for his 
generous assistance during the prep- 
aration of the final manuscript. 
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